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THE suspension of the working of the Gold Standard in this 
country, and the General Election, are both events of world- 
wide importance in which the whole world 
takes the keenest interest as their possible 
repercussions are incalculable. If we give 
priority to the former when most of our readers are absorbed 
by the latter, it is because the General Election will be ancient 
history when these pages appear. It will have been decided 
one way or the other. We shall know whether our vast 
electorate have responded to the appeal to save our country 
from wild cat Socialism—indistinguishable from Bolshevism. 
Nothing we could say here can have the smallest effect on 
the action of any elector, male or female. But the problem 
of the Gold Standard remains open—the battle between the 
“worshippers of par” and the advocates of a more stable 
and sounder system will have to be fought out in the new 
Parliament, as all we have secured so far is a breathing space. 
There are several indications to show that the gold faction 
in the City of London will return to the attack at the first 
favourable opportunity, and we should be the last to belittle 
their influence on responsible statesmen after our experience 
in 1925, when without any public discussion, one single 
Parliamentary debate, or any serious consideration by the 
Cabinet of the day, a Chancellor of the Exchequer con- 
fessedly ignorant of the subject was allowed by equally 
ignorant colleagues to present as an unavoidable commitment 
the arrangement which the Governor of the Bank of England 
had fixed up with his opposite number in New York. It 
placed this country completely at the mercy of the gold 
hoarders of Washington who were through our instrumentality 
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and initiative thereby made masters of the world. As Lord 
Milner sagaciously observed at the time: “I can understand 
the Americans wishing to get us back to the Gold Standard, 
but I cannot conceive what British interest will be served.” 
It might be supposed that after what we have been through 
during these last painful years, and in the face of such a 
document as the Macmillan Report, that none could be found 
to-day to applaud the tragic blunder of 1925, and that it would 
be unthinkable that any one should advocate its repetition. 


You cannot, however, argue with a fetish worshipper who 
walks by faith and not by sight. As well argue with anyone 
who calls himself “‘a Free Trader”? and who 
would prefer that this country should sink 
under ‘Free Trade”? than be saved by 
Protection. Gold is the God of the Monometallists who would 
prefer that the world should come to an end sooner than we 
base our currency on anything but those blocks of yellow 
metal in the vaults of the Bank of England, of which the 
Bank has so precarious a hold that they can be drained away 
by insistent foreigners at any serious crisis. We do not 
propose to argue with them though we would warn these 
unteachable “‘ worshippers of par”’ that they risk political 
calamity if they persist in their plans of replacing this 
country in the Slough of Despond from which we are so 
laboriously emerging. As we have said, we dare not under- 
rate their influence after what happened before, especially 
as not a single member of the present Cabinet has, so far as 
we are aware, ever made any remark in public indicating 
that he was aware of the existence of a Currency question. 
Of the ambitions and intentions of the ‘‘ Goldbugs ”’ there is 
no room for doubt. Thus Mr. E. C. Grenfell celebrated his 
unopposed return to Parliament for the City of London by 
stating (according to the Manchester Guardian) that he 
favoured a return not only to gold, but to the gold parity 
of mid-September! Mr. Grenfell is a leading member in a 
famous firm of International Finance and was doubtless 
expressing the views of other International Financiers in 
whose eyes British trade and industry and our vast Imperial 
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interests loom somewhat small. Had Mr. Grenfell expressed 
such opinions somewhat earlier it may be doubted whether he 
would have been allowed a walkover. The City has been 
very hard hit by the policy of Deflation which from first to 
last has cost this country anything from £4,000,000,000 to 
£6,000,000,000. Sir Boyd Merriman—who was recently Solici- 
tor-General in the Conservative Government—went even one 
better than Mr. Grenfell as he informed a meeting in Rusholme 
that the National Government would “ get the pound back 
to twenty shillings and perhaps more.” After this it is no 
surprise to be told by the Financial Editor of the Sunday 
Times (October 11th): ‘“‘ The ideals which the new Govern- 
ment must set itself to attain are a return to the Gold Standard 
in the full pre-war sense with adequate safeguards for its 
maintenance,” etc. All we need say to this is that should 
these “‘ idealists ” gain their object and rush the Cabinet into 
any such insanity they will split the Conservative Party from 
top to bottom, wipe it out in the industrial districts, and make 
the return of the Bolshevists to power a certainty. 


THE reasons for suspending the operation of the Gold 
Standard were set forth in an official statement published 
on Monday, September 21st. It came as a 
complete surprise to the British public, who 
had been given to understand by the Press 
and Politicians of all Parties that our very existence as a 
great Power depended on our strict adherence to the Gold 
Standard which a ‘“‘ National’ Government had been created 
to preserve. Within about a fortnight of its own birth this 
Government found itself compelled by the force of circum- 
stances to discard the Gold Standard and allow sterling to 
find its own level without any metallic backing. This is 
precisely what had long been recommended by serious 
students of the effects of money on prices, who were regarded 
as dangerous lunatics in all orthodox quarters and had the 
utmost difficulty in expressing their views in the public 
Press. But a wonderful change of opinion occurred, so to 
speak, overnight. On September 20th, apart from a few 
“cranks,” no one had a word to say against the Gold 
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Standard—though its calamitous consequences were visible 
everywhere. On September 21st no one had a good word to 
say for the Gold Standard and an almost universal sigh of 
relief arose, from one end of the country to the other, as this 
gigantic millstone rolled off our necks. According to the 
official statement: ‘“ His Majesty’s Government have de- 
cided, after consultation with the Bank of England, that it 
has become necessary to suspend for the time being the 
operation of Sub-section (2) of Section 1 of the Gold Standard 
Act of 1925 which requires the Bank to sell gold at a fixed 
price.” A Bill for this purpose would accordingly be intro- 
duced forthwith and passed through Parliament in a day. 
Meanwhile the Bank had been authorized to act as though the 
Bill were already in operation. This demonstrates that 
when a Government knows its own mind the Parliamentary 
machine can be made to work smoothly, efficiently and 
rapidly. The interminable debates without issue that have 
contributed to bring the House of Commons into disrepute 


are due to the chronic lack of will power on the Treasury 
Bench. 


THE Official Statement had a melancholy story to tell when 
describing the reasons for this momentous action. Since the 
middle of July more than £200,000,000 of 
funds had been withdrawn from the London 
Market. These withdrawals had been met 
partly from gold and foreign currency held by the Bank of 
England, partly from the proceeds of a credit of £50,000,000 
“which shortly matures, secured by the Bank of England 
from New York and Paris, and partly from the proceeds of 
the French and American credits, amounting to £80,000,000, 
recently obtained by the Government.” But “ during the 
last few days the withdrawals of foreign balances have 
accelerated so sharply that His Majesty’s Government have 
felt bound to take the decision mentioned above” (i.e., 
suspend the Gold Standard). The gold holding of the Bank 
of England had now been reduced to £130,000,000 and it 
was “ inadvisable to allow this reserve to be further reduced.”’ 
The Government had no reason to believe that ‘ present 
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difficulties are due to any substantial extent to the export of 
capital by British Nationals.” The withdrawals had been on 
foreign account. But “ any British citizen who increases the 
strain on the exchanges by purchasing foreign securities him- 
self or assisting others to do so is deliberately adding to the 
country’s difficulties.” The Government had arrived at 
their decision with the “ greatest reluctance,” but during the 
last few days “the international financial markets have 
become demoralized and have been liquidating their sterling 
assets regardless of their intrinsic worth.” The only means 
of protecting ourselves was to act as we had done. In plain 
English, the foreigner had lost all confidence in London and 
therefore preferred to bring his money home. The Official 
Statement concluded with a reassurance as to our “‘ enormous 
resources”? and our sound internal position thanks to our 
balanced Budget. ‘‘ It is one thing to go off the Gold Standard 
with an unbalanced Budget and uncontrolled inflation ; it is 
quite another thing to take this measure, not because of 
internal difficulties, but because of excessive withdrawals of 
borrowed capital.”” Our readers may be able to understand 
what this means. We don’t. 


Mr. SNOWDEN as an original and ardent advocate of our 
return to the Gold Standard in 1925 found himself in a some- 
what painful and humiliating position when he 
rose in the House of Commons to introduce a 
measure for its suspension. But he put a brave face on the 
business and declared that, while the programme and forma- 
tion of the National Government had restored confidence and 
practically stopped the flight from the pound, the attitude 
of the Opposition had prevented our presenting a united 
front. Prominent persons had advocated inflation and repudi- 
ation, foreign alarm being accentuated by the sensational 
accounts that had been broadcast concerning the unrest in 
the British Navy. (A comparatively minor incident at 
Invergordon, due to a misunderstanding, was represented 
abroad as “ The British Navy goes Bolshevik.”) There had 
consequently been a scramble among foreign holders of 
British securities to liquidate their holdings, “ not so much 
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from nervousness of the pound,” but in fear of events in 
other financial centres. Between Wednesday morning 
(September 16th) and Saturday midday (September 19th) 
the sale of sterling securities amounted to £43,000,000. 
There were also £70,000,000 of British credits “‘ frozen” in 
Germany. (Try and conceive the folly of the British 
financiers responsible for this deplorable investment which 
may make a total loss.) The result was, as Mr. Snowden 
informed the House, that the £80,000,000 credit, advanced 
by France and the United States, was “ practically exhausted, 
and inquiries in those countries showed that further assistance 
on a sufficient scale could not be obtained.” Let us not 
only be grateful to Paris and New York for the large loans 
they had made in order to tide us over the crisis, but even 
more for their refusal of further credits that would, for a 
time, have kept us bound down to the Gold Standard. In 
conclusion, Mr. Snowden asserted that the effect of our 
suspension of the Gold Standard though serious would be 
“‘ ephemeral ”’ as sterling would still be the medium of inter- 
national trade. To certain other Powers the proposal to 
call a Conference on the gold problem had been unwelcome. 
They might now have changed their minds—“ if so, let there 
be a Conference.” The Opposition offered little resistance to 
the passage of this Bill through all its stages and it received 
the Royal Assent that night. 


Ir is more than a month since we abandoned the Gold 
Standard, or the Gold Standard abandoned us, whichever 
way you care to put it. None of the dire 
things threatened by gold monomaniacs have 
happened. There has been no appreciable rise 
of prices, though we trust that the tide of falling prices has 
been turned. There has been no increase in unemployment, 
but on the contrary a slight but significant decrease. Hope, 
after prolonged banishment, has re-entered our stricken 
industrial districts, and the reports of improvement in the 
outlook of basic industries are encouraging. Provided we 
- can keep off the Gold Standard and clap an effective tariff 
on competitive imports we may fairly look forward to the 
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dawn of prosperity. There has not been that slump in 
sterling such as pessimists foretold. The pound seems to 
have settled down at about 16 shillings in relation to gold 
currencies, which provides us with a useful premium on our 
Exports and a helpful handicap on Imports from countries 
ona gold basis. Several communities have, however, followed 
our example and relinquished the Gold Standard, e.g., 
Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Finland, and the two Rhodesias. 
Others are expected to do likewise—the South African Union 
for one. Thus a large area may develop conducting its 
business on a sterling basis and leaving the two great gold 
hoarders—U.S8.A. and France—to their own devices. But 
don’t underrate the efforts that will be made by Paris and 
New York to get us back into the gilded dungeon. We may 
be sure that this is among the topics discussed by M. Laval, 
the French Prime Minister, and President Hoover, both of 
whom realize that the financial supremacy of their countries 
depends on recapturing us. There is no bribe they may not 
offer and, as already noted, there are persons in this country 
eager to play their game. 


We make no apology for renewing the appeal we made to 
the Dominions three months ago, to interest themselves in 
this supremely important problem of monetary 
policy, which vitally concerns one and all of 
them. It was most disheartening, six years 
ago, when the Gold Standard was thrust upon us by an 
ignorant Cabinet—which was content to open its mouth and 
shut its eyes and swallow whatever medicine the Governor 
of the Bank of England prescribed—that no audible protest 
came from any Dominion Government or any of the great 
Dominion newspapers, against a measure that would in- 
evitably hit the Dominions between wind and water. It was 
extremely depressing to the handful of protesters against 
this hideous blunder to receive absolutely no support from 
its predestined victims. You need only note the effect of 
this ruinous scramble for gold—started by the Treasury and 
the Bank of England—on Canada, Australia, and New Zea- 
land, in order to realize the supineness of their statesmen of 
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all parties in standing by and allowing every contract to be 
automatically altered to the detriment of the primary pro- 
ducer and debtor. Look at the tribulations which the 
artificial depreciation of their staple commodities has brought 
on Australia and New Zealand and appreciate that in con- 
cerning themselves with the monetary programme of the 
Home Government they are minding their own business. The 
Dominion Governments should unite in demanding that 
nothing be decided as regards the basis of sterling until the 
subject has been discussed at an Imperial Conference. This 
would at least secure us a breathing space and nonplus the 
Backstairs Brigade who are maturing their plans for stamped- 
ing Downing Street. 


In this connection we welcome the important declaration of 
Mr. Stevens, Canadian Minister of Trade, at the Empire Club 
of Toronto, on October 9th. It had been known 
for some time that the present Dominion 
Government was alive to the importance of the currency 
Question, but Mr. Stevens is, we think, the first Canadian 
Minister to publicly express the Dominion standpoint. We 
shall hope to hear that other overseas statesmen are prepared 
to say the word in season at this grave crisis in their and our 
affairs. Mr. Stevens pointed out that “gold alone was 
insufficient for domestic currency and international exchange 
settlements, and fiduciary currency, while highly convenient 
for internal trade in stable times, it was so subject to extreme 
fluctuation in periods of economic disturbance that it became 
an unreliable measure of values.” If “Silver which was a 
most vital element in the trade structure, were restored to 
its old place as a companion with gold and as a basis for real 
and usable money, the move would restore and stabilise the 
economic life of two-thirds of the human race, and open up 
again to nations of Western civilisation those vast markets 
which had been gradually but surely closing to them. The 
debasement of their money had destroyed their capacity to 
trade.” This now is realised by an ever-increasing number 
of leading men with experience of business in the Far East 
and India, much of which has been brought to a standstill by 
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the destruction of the immemorial silver money of these great 
hives of human industry. Here we have a solid and unen- 
durable Indian grievance and if such bodies as the Round 
Table Conference would concentrate on redressing it they 
would cease to be time-wasting machines. Silver is a vital 
and pressing Imperial problem that brooks no delay. We 
trust the Canadian Government will continue to press it on 
Downing Street. 


No part of the Empire is more affected by the decision of 
Britain to drop the Gold Standard than South Africa. In 

the first flush of the shock and excitement 
— caused by the action of the British Govern- 
> le al P ment, the Ministry of the Union announced 

its resolve to keep to gold payments. Since 
then the two Rhodesias have followed the example of 
the Mother Country, thus giving their producers an ad- 
vantage over those in the Union. In the South African 
newspapers to hand there is evidence of the great anxiety 
felt over the situation. The Union Government, of which 
General Hertzog is the head, is desperately anxious to dis- 
sociate itself from any British action; they have no desire 
to help any part of that Empire to which the Union owes its 
existence. But they are a great producing country, and 
if South African wool, farm produce and fruit are to find their 
usual outlet in London, the Union must come off the Gold 
Standard. The question is merely a matter of time. 
According to Professor Frankel, of the Witwatersrand 
University, 50 per cent. of the national income is due to the 
gold mines. Without them the revenue would be halved. 
It is a singular reflection upon the wrong economic theories 
that have governed the world that the greatest gold-producing 
country in existence should have suffered in its effort to keep 
its currency to gold. The Union of South Africa went 
back to the Gold Standard some months before England. 
Advice was asked from an American expert, Doctor Kam- 
merer, and he—being American—naturally advised a policy 
which suited the United States, the corner in gold being in 
that country. The result has been disastrous—not as 
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disastrous as in England—-still, bad enough. The producers 
of the great Dominion are in trouble, and the bankers are 
in almost as great a quandary. For, if the Union keeps on 
the gold basis, the large deposits in England held by South 
African banks will lose 20 per cent. of their value, while the 
producers of food will be paying wages and other costs of 
production 20 per cent. higher than the English £ value 
unless they raise their prices to us. ‘Their profits are at no 
time 20 per cent. on what they sell, and they are, therefore, 
in considerable perturbation—which is reflected in their 
Press. The Union Government would be well advised to 
consider these all-important interests, but General Hertzog 
is possessed with a hatred of England and the Empire which 
includes all those who have made South Africa civilized and 
prosperous. In his view, the English Colonial must be driven 
out—or incorporated in the narrow bounds of Boer nationality, 
—and he will stick at nothing that he personally can compass 
—not even national impoverishment—to accomplish this 
end. At the moment English secondary education is being 
abolished in some districts. The teaching is to be wholly 
in the patois known as Africaans. This is symptomatic of 
the Government’s view on all questions where English people 
are concerned. If General Hertzog can use the present gold 
situation to further loosen the slender ties which bind South 
Africa to the Empire he will certainlv do so. But it is not 
at all certain that he can. The movement for economic 
security in the Union itself is too strong to be controlled by 
the present Union Government. The tide rises above the 
steps of Canute’s throne. General Hertzog will probably 
be forced to work with the British Empire in this matter of 
currency, however much he may resist. 


Since the previous pages were written there has been 
far the most hopeful statement that has yet issued from 
the neighbourhood of the Bank of England, 
demonstrating as it does that its Directorate 
is not exclusively composed of reactionaries. 
Sir Basil Blackett—a Director of the Bank and former 
Treasury official—speaking at a meeting of the London 
Rotary Club on October 21st, said :— 
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‘We are bound to ask whether it is even desirable to attempt 
to return to the gold standard, either at the old parity or at a new parity, 
unless and until the international conditions which have played havoc 
with the working of the gold standard in the past have been overcome. 

“If by sacrificing stability of exchange this country can be made 
master of its own economic destiny, not dragged at the wheels of the 
chariot of the Federal Reserve system of the United States or the 
Bank of France, and can give real stability to its internal price level, 
the alternative of a managed sterling currency system is at least worth 
examining. 

“It is possible to conceive of an Imperial currency authority far 
more easily than of a world currency authority. Successfully estab- 
lished, the Imperial currency standard would soon attract into its orbit 
a number of countries outside the British Empire, and might indeed 
point the way to the re-establishment in due course of a true inter- 
national currency serving the twin purposes of stable exchanges and 
stable prices.” 


We invite Mr. Grenfell, Sir Boyd Merriman, the City Editor 
of the Sunday Times, Mr. R. H. Brand, and all other “ wor- 
shippers of par” to put that in their pipes and smoke it. 


THERE was a long and unimpressive pause—which ultimately 
caused some exasperation—before His Majesty’s Ministers 
The Pause could make up their minds as to whether 

there should, or should not, be a General 
Election. During this period there was a keen struggle 
behind the scenes—reflected in various sections of the Press— 
between those who regarded it as so undesirable as to be 
“unthinkable,” and those who declared that, however 
undesirable, it was inevitable. The Liberals were understood 
to support the former view, and the Conservatives the latter. 
Sir Herbert Samuel and Co. enquired ‘‘ why should we inter- 
tupt the work we have hardly begun by plunging into the 
turmoil of a General Election.” The Conservatives replied : 
“ How can we complete our job without a national mandate 
to do the needful—the longer we postpone the evil day the 
worse it will be.”” Both sections then set to work to discover 
some “formula” that would enable ‘“ Free Traders” to 
represent the Government as “a Free Trade Government ”’ 
and Protectionists to regard it as Protectionist. Happily 
this futility failed and the public were spared a deception. 
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Even Lord Reading, who is understood to excel in the art 
of devising formule, was totally unable to comply with his 
colleagues’ request, and gradually the resistance of the 
* unthinkables ’’ was overcome by the pressure of “ the inevit- 
ables,” and when the Economy Bill and the Finance Bill 
were in their final stages, at long last the National Government 
decided to dissolve Parliament and appeal to the country for 
what was termed “a Doctor’s Mandate” to deal with the 
various diseases of the body politic. One change had occurred 
during the pause—which caused some surprise to outsiders, 
On a careful review of the situation the Conservative Party 
in Parliament came to the conclusion that it would be wiser 
to go to the polls under the Leadership of Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald as head of the National Government rather than 
under the Leadership of Mr. Baldwin as head of our Party. 
We believe, for various reasons, that this was a wise decision. 


IT was not until October 5th that the Government was able 
to decide that there should be an immediate appeal to the 
country on a manifesto to be issued by the 
Prime Minister. The Liberals in the Govem- 
ment had finally become reconciled to this course, and had 
made desperate efforts to persuade the recluse of Churt to 
give them his moral support. This he obstinately withheld, 
and made no concealment of his annoyance that his lieu- 
tenants, Sir Herbert Samuel and Lord Reading, should dare 
to call their souls their own. There were several pathetic 
pilgrimages to Churt, but the Welsh Wizard remained adamant 
and ultimately declared open war on the National Govern- 
ment. As he is a politician who is far more dangerous as 
an ally than an enemy, there was nothing to regret in this. 
Parliament was prorogued by Royal Commission on October 
7th, after the King’s Speech had been read in both Houses. 
That evening the Dissolution Proclamation was published, 
nominations for the new House of Commons being fixed for 
October 16th and polling on October 27th—Parliament to 
meet on November 3rd. Thus the turmoil would be reduced 
to the comparatively brief period of three weeks. It was not 
only Mr. Lloyd George who was enraged by the decision t0 
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dissolve. The Labour Opposition were equally frantic and 
equally unable to give any coherent reason for their objection, 
the only possible reason being that they believed they must 
be in for “a good hiding.” They have certainly never 
comported themselves like potential winners, and they are 
said to expect to lose at least 100 seats. The important 
thing, as The Times emphasises, is not only that they lose 
any number of seats, but also that they shall lose an incal- 
culable number of votes. This more than anything else would 
prove that the National Government is really National. 


THE Prime Minister’s Manifesto—on which the three com- 
ponent sections of the Cabinet agreed to fight the election— 
was a straightforward appeal to the country 


wd = to support the National Government in order 
Manifesto to enable it to complete its task. It had 


stopped borrowing, imposed economy and 
balanced the Budget. But owing to world conditions and 
internal financial weakness “ sterling came off gold, and the 
country must now go through a period of recovery and 
readjustment during which steps of the utmost importance 
nationally and internationally must be taken to secure 
stability and avoid a recurrence of recent troubles.” What 
these steps were to be was not more precisely indicated than 
in the declaration that “‘ a monetary policy which will establish 
sterling in confidence and authority, international agreements 
which will remove some of the fruitful causes of the economic 
misfortunes—like War Debts and Reparations—from which 
the whole world now suffers so grievously, plans to change any 
adverse into a favourable balance of trade.” In the back- 
ground of this work, ‘and studied at every point in con- 
nection with it, must be the question of unemployment, 
especially in its most important aspect of finding work by 
the expansion of markets both at home and abroad.” The 
Government ‘“‘ would have to come to grips with a great 
variety of problems, and apply, confident of general national 
support, its decisions regarding them.” Such times of 
exceptional urgency and exceptional conditions demanded 
exceptional treatment. It was impossible to set out a detailed 
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programme or to give specific pledges. ‘‘ The Government 
must therefore be free to consider every proposal likely to 
help, such as tariffs, expansion of exports and contraction of 
imports, commercial treaties and mutual economic arrange. 
ments with the Dominions. . . . The possibility of Home and 
Imperial development in all its aspects must be studied.” 
We must all pull together and “by our co-operation strive 
to put a new spirit of energy and hope into our people,” 
““In August,” as the Prime Minister reminded the electorate, 
‘““ we won the admiration of the world by our instant subordi- 
nation of party politics to National interests. Let us now 
prove that we are determined to see the matter through 
until we have brought the country out beyond these cloudy 
days into clearer and more tranquil times.” In effect Mr, 
MacDonald asked for a blank cheque to put our house in order, 


Mr. BaLtpwin—whose personality has admittedly been a 
valuable factor throughout this crisis owing to his being 

among the least grasping of men—addressed 
ies " a manifesto “to the members of the Con- 

servative and Unionist Party.” He pointed 
out, whereas “the co-operation” of the members of the 
National Government had been expected to last but “a few 
weeks,’ recent events had necessitated its prolongation as 
“we are not yet earning enough to pay for what we have 
to buy from overseas.” Unless the position were altered, 
*‘ nothing can save us from ultimate bankruptcy.” We must 
“‘ shrink from no steps to prove the stability of our country 
and to save our people from the disaster attaching to 4 
currency fluctuation and falling through lack of confidence 
at home and abroad.” (Incidentally, we desire to know 
what safeguards Ministers propose to adopt against an 
appreciating standard of value such as has paralysed our 
industries and half ruined our debtors of late years?) In 
order to complete its work, the National Government must 
have “a National Mandate” “ giving it freedom to use what- 
ever means may be found necessary after careful examination 
to effect the end in view.”” There must be a large majority 
in order to deal effectively with the problems international 
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and domestic, that beset us. The paramount home question 
was ‘‘ the adverse balance of trade, the redress of which is 
essential to secure our financial stability. This can be 
accomplished only by reducing imports, by increasing exports, 
or by a combination of both.” Mr. Baldwin declared 
himself “ready to examine any method which can effect 
what is required.” The situation was altered by the devalua- 
tion of the pound, “but in my view the effect of that 
devaluation can be no valid substitute for a tariff, carefully 
designed and adjusted to meet the present situation. I shall 
therefore continue to press upon the electors that in my 
view the tariff is the quickest and most effective weapon 
not only to reduce excessive imports, but to enable us to 
induce other countries to lower their tariff walls.” Cereal 
farmers must be protected by a quota and a guaranteed 
price against dumping. The production of home-grown 
food must be increased and an Imperial trade policy developed 
that will secure that Economic Unity of the Empire for which 
we had long striven. ‘I hope that the reasons which led 
to the suspension of the Ottawa Conference have been over- 
come and that it will be possible for the Canadian Government 
to renew its invitation. We shall then have a unique oppor- 
tunity before us in the fact that it will fall to a National 
Government to accept that invitation. The ideal of Imperial 
Economic Unity is widespread to-day, and I am confident 
that the foundation of such unity will be well and truly laid 
with such general assent of our people as would have.seemed 
impossible a few short years ago.” Let us not be ungrateful 
to Lord Beaverbrook for the conspicuous part he has played 
in bringing about this happy transformation. 


Mr. BaLpwin’s appeal was from every point of view 
eminently satisfactory. It had a most stimulating effect 
on his followers who regarded it as, perhaps, 
the most encouraging pronouncement he had 
made since he succeeded Mr. Bonar Law in 
the Party Leadership more than eight years ago. A Liberal 
“Address to the Nation” signed by the three Liberal 
Marquises (Lords Reading, Crewe, and Lothian), Sir Herbert 
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Samuel and one or two others, was simultaneously issued, 
After emphasising the gravity of the crisis, this document 
deplored the necessity of a General Election, but when the 
Prime Minister decided otherwise, Liberal Ministers felt it 
their duty to co-operate. The vital need of to-day was 
“to avoid any inflation of the pound.” We confess to being 
rather weary of this parrot protest against “inflation”; 
as Mr. Kitson points out in his illuminating article elsewhere 
in this number—-which should be read aloud in Cabinet 
Council—there can be no “inflation ”’ unless it is desired. 
It is not the act of God. There is not the least risk of “ In- 
flation,” but, on the contrary, a real risk of another dose 
of ‘“‘ Deflation ” such as international financiers are working 
for, doubtless in conjunction with their confederates in the 
Bank of England and the Treasury. But Liberal Mandarins 
are the most hopeless Bourbons, so naturally the three 
Marquises are barking up the wrong tree. The three Mar. 
quises go to the polls “as the vigorous advocates of those 
Liberal aims and ideals which have rendered the highest 
service to the country and the Empire.” This may strike 
some persons as a rather tall order in view of their obstruction 
of every effort to safeguard national interests and to promote 
Imperial development. As superior persons they opine 
that no one at this election should express any view from 
which they differ. In their own words, “ No issues of con- 
troversy between the parties supporting the Government 
should have been introduced at this election.” But as the 
wicked Tories had dared to mention Protection, the three 
Marquises must reiterate their fervent faith in Free Trade 
“as the only permanent basis for our economic prosperity 


and for the welfare of the Empire and the World.” The 


“world” usually looms larger in Liberal eyes than either 
Nation or Empire, and we quite conceive that it may be useful 
to the world for Great Britain to be kept open as a common 
dumping heap. “ The abandonment by Great Britain of her 
Free Trade policy would aggravate the divisions between 
nations and would check the growing realization throughout 
the world of the disasters towards which they have been 
leading the world.” This fustian surely indicates the penman- 
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ship of the Marquis of Lothian—the noted Mr. Philip Kerr 
of the Round Table, whose output of nonsense since the 
War must rival, if it does not eclipse, that of any other 
High Brow. 


THE manifesto of the Labour Opposition was a somewhat 
crude affair, but then it emanates from rather crude men. 
“‘Labour’s Call to Action” declared that 
“ The Capitalist system has broken down and 
now demands the surrender of the wage- 
earners of their hard-won standard of life to re-establish its 
position. Socialism provides the only solution for the evils 
of unregulated competition and the domination of vested 
interests. We must plan our civilization or perish.” ‘We 
have heard all this very often before and have never known 
quite what it means. We have had two spells of Socialist 
Government in this country without getting any nearer the 
Millennium. We may be told that these were only “‘ Minority ”’ 
Governments, unable to carry out their programme. But 
in Russia, where Mr. Henderson’s friends have secured the 
upper hand and are apparently complete and unchallenged 
masters of the situation, the Millennium seems even further 
off than it is here. The Bolsheviks have “ planned” with a 
vengeance and everyone else has “ perished.”’ There cannot 
be many Britons of either sex who wish to introduce Soviet 
rule here with “ the little Lenins ” of the Labour Party—the 
T.U.C.—as our bosses. The Socialist Manifesto expressed 
satisfaction with the achievement of the Labour Government 
and demanded power for the fulfilment of the Party pro- 
gramme. It “ will tolerate no opposition from the House 
of Lords.” The main plank, however, seems to be the 
Nationalisation of the Banks: “The banking and credit 
system must be brought under national ownership and control 
and a National Investment Board is needed.” ‘ Down with 
the Banks” is the popular slogan with the Opposition. 
These simpletons apparently imagine that the Banks are 
chock full of money and that a raid on such centres of wealth 
would provide all the cash required to finance their wild-cat 
schemes. They forget that between the day the Socialists 
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secured a Parliamentary majority and that on which they 
secured power, there would be such “a flight from the 
pound ” as would leave nothing in any bank. The cupboard 
would be completely bare. That they could do incalculable 
harm is undeniable ; that they could do themselves any good 
is more than doubtful. 


Mr. Lioyp GEORGE was much annoyed with everybody 
over the turn of events. He had imagined that, as he had 
controlled the Parliamentary situation for the 
last two years and had kept the Socialists in 
power as well as in office, that he was still master of the situa- 
tion, and that his veto on a General Election was sufficient 
to prevent it. But he had overplayed his hand until at last 
he annoyed and alienated his own henchmen, who realised 
that his advice was inspired by personal motives and was 
not in the interests of the Liberal Party. Lord Grey of 
Fallodon and Sir John Simon, also Mr. Walter Runciman, 
had long appreciated this and had definitely dissociated 
themselves from the Lloyd George Leadership. Now Sir 
Herbert Samuel, Lord Reading and the others followed suit, 
and Mr. Lloyd George was left alone in his glory to fulminate 
against all and sundry. He made no concealment of his 
anger at “the betrayal” of those Liberals who remained 
in the Government after he had taken his family out of it, 
and were actually prepared to countenance a General Election 
after he had denounced such a proceeding. He was no less 
annoyed with Mr. Ramsay MacDonald—who wasted a morning 
on a pilgrimage to Churt—but he reserved his utmost fury for 
the wicked Tory Party—the General Election being described 
as “‘a mere Tory ramp to exploit the national emergency 
for Tory ends.” Any political party that nowadays does 
anything that some other political faction dislikes is described 
as indulging in “a ramp.” Thus according to the Socialists 
the entire crisis is nothing but ‘“‘ a bankers’ ramp.” According 
to Welsh Wizards the democratic procedure of consulting the 
country becomes “a Tory ramp” when it takes place at a 
time inconvenient for Wizards. There was nothing left for 
Mr. Lloyd George to do except to come out as an ardent 
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apostle of “ Free Trade” and demand that Liberal electors 
should vote for the Labour Party as the only reliable guardian 
of that hallowed superstition. Sir John Simon and Mr. 
Snowden have between them exposed the absurdity of either 
Mr. Lloyd George or Messrs. Henderson and Co. posing as 
“Free Traders.” 


Mr. Luoyp GEORGE has come very badly out of the crisis and 
it will be extremely difficult for his partisans in the Press to 
restore him to the pedestal on which for some 
Exit—The mysterious reason they had elected to place 
Lloyd-George ‘ 
Legend him. He can no longer be palmed off on the 
public as a high-souled Patriot who always puts 
his country first and himself last. It has ever been the other 
way about with “ Lloyd George first and the Rest nowhere.” 
One benefit should, however, accrue to our side from the 
recent vagaries of the Welsh Wizard—the efforts of Mr. Win- 
ston Churchill and certain other associates of the Conservative 
Party to resurrect the old discredited Coalition that perished 
ignominiously in 1922, must now necessarily cease and a 
certain element of unrest will thus disappear from our coun- 
cils. Mr. Lloyd George labours under the delusion that he is 
a fine tactician—mistaking intrigue for tactics. When the 
National Government was formed he was described as a 
consenting Party and we constantly heard of the consultations 
of Sir Herbert Samuel and Lord Reading with their “ chief,” 
either at his London mansion or one of his country seats 
(wittily described by the Morning Post as Magna Churta). 
As an earnest of his goodwill he encouraged his son to enter 
the Government and it was generally supposed that Lord Crewe 
was keeping a place warm for Mr. Lloyd George himself. 
One fine day, however, he turned “nasty.” He was 
said to be ready for a Tariff without an election but 
avowed himself an unrepentant Free Trader should there be 
one. He pulled his family out of the Government, he quar- 
relled with his political intimates, Sir Herbert Samuel and 
Lord Reading ; he closed the money-bags of the Personal Fund 
against Liberal candidates, and finally threw himself into the 
arms of Mr. Henderson and called upon the electorate to vote 
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Labour on the pretext that Labour is “a Free Trade Party.” 
In other words Mr. Lloyd George completely lost his head and 
his temper and though he may ultimately recover both he 
will not regain his spurious reputation. The Lloyd George 
legend is dead. 


In the voluminous electioneering literature nothing more 
effective appeared than Mr. Snowden’s scornful indictment 
of the Socialist Opposition. TIll-health un- 
fortunately prevented his physical participa- 
tion in the fray. His intervention accordingly 
took the form of a personal letter to all the National Labour 
candidates ‘‘ whose courageous action in following the path 
of duty in this crisis in our country’s destinies deserves, and 
I believe will receive, the emphatic support of your elector- 
ate.” The nation was called upon to make a decision of 
“the gravest importance.” 


“‘The issue is whether the country shall have a strong and stable 
Government in this time of national peril; or whether its destinies 
shall be handed over to men whose conduct in a serious national crisis 
has proved their unfitness to be trusted with responsibility.” 


Mr. Snowden’s 
Scorn 


The choice the Labour Government had to make at the end 
of August was “whether we would put the welfare of the 
country before other considerations and take necessary and 
unpleasant measures to protect the financial and economic 
stability of the nation ; or whether we would shirk our duty 
and bow to the dictation of the trade union caucus.” 

** A few of us, all of whom have a lifetime of service in the Labour 
movement, decided without hesitation to put our duty to our country 
before party. 

“We did that also because we knew that unless we faced up to the 


crisis all that we had worked for and won in social amelioration would 
be lost, and further advances would be rendered impossible.” 


The crisis was not over but the worst dangers had been 
averted by the National Government. 


“The Budget has been balanced. Our national financial position 
has been placed on a sound basis. Much more remains to be done. 
The National Government is asking the electorate to give it over- 
whelming support to complete its work. 

“ Its efforts in Parliament have been greatly hampered by the Labour 
Party Opposition who gave the outside world the impression of national 
disunity and unwillingness to face up to the situation.” 
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Therefore :— 


“The National Government is appealing to the country to show its 
condemnation of the cowardice and untrustworthiness of men who ran 
away from their national duty in the hour of crisis.” 


As Mr. Snowden insisted, “ to none is a verdict in support of 
the National Government more important than to Labour 

men and women” whose “ present party 
The Labour = jeaders have failed them. They have failed 
Failure , y ; 

in the acid test of democratic leadership— 
namely, in having the courage to tell their followers the 
disagreeable truth.” The Labour Party officials had issued 
an election manifesto “which had no relation whatsoever 
to the present national emergency. 

“It is a programme which they themselves know they could not 
carry out if they had a parliamentary majority. If they attempted 
to carry it out, they would bring immediate and irretrievable ruin to 
the country. 

“They propose vast increases in national expenditure at a time 
when the national income is rapidly falling, and when nearly one-third 
of that income is taken in national and local taxation.” 


They declare “ they will reimpose the expenditure which the 
National Government has reduced, though they themselves 
arranged and approved these cuts up to the point when their 
courage failed them.’”’ Mr. Snowden made this devastating 
revelation :— 

“They are now professing to be opposed to tariffs. This is the 
crowning act of their attempt to delude the electors. 

“The very men who have issued the Labour Party appeal against 
tariffs proposed and voted in the late Labour Cabinet for the immediate 
imposition of tariffs! What can be said of the political honesty of 
men who play fast and loose with principles for the sake of party 
advantage ? ” 


To the National Labour candidates the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer said :— 


“You have taken the courageous course in associating yourself 
with the National Government in this crisis. This action involves no 
sacrifice of your principles. You are helping to get the country out 
of its difficulties ; to avert a drastic fall in the standard of living; to 
bring back industrial prosperity. 

“When the National Government has done that work we can 
resume our party controversies. The road will be clear for a further 
social advance. 
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‘* But at this election it is the solemn duty of every patriotic citizen 
to put the welfare of the nation before party considerations and to 
give support to the candidate of the National Government, thus showing 
to the world a united national determination to see the country through 
its present difficulties.” 


Mr. SNOWDEN has conspicuous merits as a controversialist 
and consequently as a propagandist. He expresses himself 

with crystalline clearness in language that 
Bolshevism derstand. He wastes no time 
Run Mad everyone can understa 

beating about the bush but goes directly to 
the heart of the matter and is not afraid of calling a spade a 
spade and continues to do so until everyone can see that it 
really is a spade. His exposure of the foibles, failures and 
folly of former colleagues is unsparing and annihilating, 
because he speaks of what he knows and there is no serious 
answer to his charges. He appreciates the fact that kid 
gloves are useless in political warfare in dealing with men 
who stick at nothing. No wonder that his intervention 
causes dismay in the Opposition or that one of their number 
should compare it to “the Zinovief Letter ”— which caused 
the downfall of the Socialists in 1924. Mr. Snowden followed 
up his letter to National Labour candidates by a broadcast 
address which pulverised what little remained of Messrs. 
Henderson & Co., and incidentally made Mr. Lloyd George 
look supremely ridiculous. He thus caustically summarised 
the programme of the present opposition :— 

“‘T hope you have read the election programme of the Labour Party. 
It is the most fantastic and impracticable programme ever put before 
the electors. All the derelict industries are to be taken over by the 
State, and the taxpayer is to shoulder the losses. 

“The banks and financial houses are to be placed under national 
ownership and control, which means, I suppose, that they are to be run 
by a joint committee of the Labour Party and the Trades Union Council. 
Your investments are to be ordered by some board, and our foreign 


investments are to be mobilised to finance this madcap policy. This 
is not Socialism. It is Bolshevism run mad.” 


Mr. Snowden added :— 


“It became clear to me in the early part of this year that we were 
on the edge of national bankruptcy, and drastic measures would have 
to be taken if that catastrophe were to be averted. 
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“ Economy in expenditure was absolutely necessary. It was the only 
way in which we could conserve our resources and prevent a complete 
collapse in our social services. 

“I may mention the fact now because no harm is likely to be done 
since we have balanced the Budget, but/the situation was so serious 
that by the middle of November, if we had allowed things to drift, there 
would have been no money to pay the unemployment benefits. What 
we have done has saved the unemployed from that plight.” 


The public had been told by a spokesman of the Labour Party 
“that the resources of the country are enormous and that we 
have money enough to go on spending to our hearts’ content.”’ 


“This is appalling ignorance or wilful deception. It is true the 
resources of the country are great ; but the fact is that they cannot 
continue to be mortgaged for current expenditure. 

“In 1906 national and local taxation took one-thirteenth of the 
national income, that is the incomes of everybody in the country 
aggregated together. This year nearly one-third of the national income 
is taken in rates and taxes. Only two-thirds, is left to maintain the 
population and to provide capital and wages for industry. 

“ We are far away the most heavily taxed nation in the world. All 
this taxation has to come out of industry. There is nowhere else it can 
come from.” 


LorD ROTHERMERE has been saying these things for some 
years but he could be discounted as “ a prejudiced capitalist.” 
Not so Mr. Snowden, who has spent his 
~ Serving life in the Labour camp working for the 
Labour cause. Socialist working men will 
take the facts from him. He tells them :— 

“ After the cuts have been made the unemployed in this country 
are far more generously provided for than in any other country. In 
America they are left to private charity or to beg or starve. 

“ After the reductions in unemployment pay, the benefits now are 
17 per cent. more in value than the Labour Government in 1924 con- 
sidered adequate, and at that time when there was a Budget surplus of 
£30,000,000—not a deficit of £170,000,000. 

“The purchasing power of the pound at home is still worth twenty 
shillings. The action of the National Government in balancing the 
Budget has prevented a tremendous increase in the cost of living.” 

He thus disposes of the ‘‘ Free Trade ” red herring with which 
at the eleventh hour Messrs. Henderson and Co., assisted by 
Mr. Lloyd George and, mirabile dictu, Mr. Edgar Wallace, the 
popular novelist, seek to obscure the issue. 
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“‘ There is no more stern and unbending Free Trader than I am. If 
Free Trade or Protection were the issue at this election I should be on 
the side of Free Trade. 

** But I would warn Free Traders that if they do attach importance 
to this question at this election, if they follow the advice of Mr. Lloyd 
George and vote for the Free Trade candidate, they will not be doing 
that by voting for the Labour Party. 

“The Labour Party is not a Free Trade party. Its candidates are 
saying that from a thousand platforms. The party has issued an 
election programme which involves the most extreme form of Pro. 
tection. 

“‘ Immense subsidies are to be given from the taxes to keep up the 
prices of agricultural produce ; the staple manufacturing industries and 
the transport services are to be taken over and subsidised from the 
same source.” 


Mr. Snowden ended by reminding the country that 


A month ago the Trades Union Council was preparing a tariff 
policy. When the General Election became imminent they dropped 
that in order to pose as an anti-tariff party. Mr. Henderson is 
denouncing tariffs as an expedient to raise prices and lower wages. He 
was prepared a month ago to raise the cost of living to the unemployed 
and to all employed workers by 20 per cent. rather than adopt the 
straightforward course in reducing the benefits by 10 per cent. 

At a time when national retrenchment is vital, when, above all else, 
confidence in our sanity is needed, this programme [the Socialist Party 
manifesto] is issued, a programme which, were it taken seriously, would 
destroy every vestige of confidence and plunge the country into irre- 
trievable ruin. 


Mr. SNowDEN had not yet done with “the blue-eyed 
boys” of the Labour Opposition—Messrs. Henderson and 
W. Graham. These had been so foolish as to 
anal ed declare that they had been “‘ misrepresented.” 
Boys . This provoked Mr. Snowden to produce further 
and better particulars of their performance 
when in office. When he had done with them his victims 
were absolutely naked, if not utterly ashamed. After dis- 
posing of the fable that the New York Federal Reserve Bank 
had insisted on a 10 per cent. cut in unemployment pay as 
the condition of a loan, Mr. Snowden added :— 
“‘ Nothing could be more grossly inaccurate than to say the Labour 


Cabinet was opposed to a cut in unemployment pay. Mr. Graham 
was a member of the Cabinet Economy Committee which unanimously 
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recommended £43,500,000 of savings to the Exchequer on unemploy- 
ment. 

“This was made up as follows : Abolition of Anomalies, £3,000,000 ; 
reduction in benefit period to 26 weeks, £8,000,000 ; increase in con- 
tributions from workers and employers, £10,000,000 ; £2,500,000 by 
a special deduction from the benefit paid to all unemployed persons, 
and reduction of the Exchequer Contribution to transitional benefit, 
£20,000,000. 

“The Cabinet did not accept all these recommendations made by 
Mr. Graham and his four colleagues on the Economy Committee ; 
but later on at Mr. Henderson’s strong request added a special and 
additional contribution of 2d. a week to the contributions of the workers. 
This extra contribution from the workers was afterwards rejected by 
the National Government.” 


Mr. Snowden tells us :— 


“The Labour Cabinet unanimously agreed to recommend to 
Parliament economies amounting to £56,000,000, which included : 
£22,000,000 on unemployment. 
15 per cent. reduction in teachers’ salaries. 
12} per cent. in police pay. 
Up to 25 per cent. off the pay of the men in the fighting Services, 
and 
The reduction of Civil Service wages. 

“The National Government has reduced the Labour Government 
scales of reduction from 15 to 10 per cent. on teachers’ salaries, from 
123 to 10 per cent. on police pay, and on the pay of the fighting Services, 
to 10 per cent.” 


Then followed this damning revelation :— 


On 


** When it came to the final decision about a 10 per cent. cut in 
unemployed pay, the Prime Minister and I were authorised by the 
Cabinet to inquire of the Bank of England whether a programme of 
economies totalling £76,000,000, which included the 10 per cent. cut in 
unemployed benefit, would enable us to secure the necessary loan. 
On receiving an affirmative reply, more than half the members of the 
late Labour Cabinet were in favour of including the cut in unemploy- 
ment benefit.” 


tariffs Mr. Snowden was no less illuminating :— 


“‘Mr. Graham says there was no decision by the Labour Cabinet 
to impose a tariff for revenue as an alternative to a reduction of 10 per 
cent. in unemployed pay. Again he is quite wrong. I don’t remember 
who first raised this question, but I do know that Mr. Graham and 
Mr. Henderson were its strongest supporters. Mr. Graham put the 
case for the tariff. 

“He told us a tax of 10 per cent. on imported manufactured and 
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semi-manufactured goods would raise £25,000,000 a year, and a tax 
on all imports £60,000,000 a year. 

“We took two votes. The first was whether we should adopt the 
proposal of a 10’per cent. tax on manufactured and semi-manufactured 
imports. 

“ Fifteen members, including Mr. Graham, voted for that, and 
five against. 

“Then the question of a duty on all imports was put, including 
food and raw materials. Mr. Graham and four others voted for that, 
and fifteen against.” 


So Mr. Graham was, inter alia—a Food Taxer ! 


“Mr. Graham in his broadcast talk was very careful to say that 
the Cabinet had not discussed a ‘ Protectionist’ tariff. Quite true. 
They called it a ‘revenue ’ tariff. 

“* But Mr. Graham had better explain the difference in the effect of 
a 10 per cent. ‘ revenue ’ tariff and a 10 per cent. ‘ Protectionist ’ tariff, 

“He told his hearers that a tariff raises prices to the consumers 
by more than the amount of the duty. 

“So Mr. Graham, on his own admission, was prepared to raise the 
cost of living to everybody, including the unemployed, by more than 
10 per cent. This was a back-door method of reducing the pay of the 
unemployed because he and his colleagues were afraid to do it in a 
straightforward honest way. 

“‘ Every fact I have given in this statement could be proved from 
the records.” 


WE shall not be out of the wood after the General Election. 
The manner in which it is being fought by the national allies 


precludes any such happy thoughts. Much | 


The 


Prospect ? will depend not only on the composition of the 


new House of Commons, but on the complexion 
of the predominant Conservative Party. The failure to find 
a common platform before the event simply postponed “ the 
dog fight ’’ between “ Free Traders ”’ and Protectionists until 
afterwards. In this dog fight we have to face the fact that 
those of our way of thinking are at a decided disadvantage 
owing to the personnel of the present Government. Mr. 
Baldwin appears to have gone out of his way to fill the offices 
allotted to the Conservative Party to those of his followers 
who had had “least truck’ with Tariff Reform, several of 
whom until a very recent date had been flirting with ‘ Free 
Trade,”’ and to ignore those who, having borne the heat and 
burden of the Protectionist movement, are trusted by Pro- 
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tectionists throughout the country. Some indication of what 
is ahead of us when we tackle the problem of balancing our 
trade may be gathered from Mr. Snowden’s statement :— 
“I do not believe that the Conservative leaders would regard a 
majority obtained in the circumstances of this election as giving them 
a mandate to carry a general system of Protection in the new Parlia- 
ment. Such a radical departure from the established fiscal system 
could not be made without an emphatic and unequivocal decision of the 
electorate.” 


We gladly note that this suggestion was instantly repudiated 
by Mr. Snowden’s colleague in the Cabinet, Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain, who said (October 19th) :— 

“I, for one, cannot accept that interpretation of the lines upon 
which we are appealing to the country. It would mean if after the 
election a National Government made a careful examination of the 
problem and decided that the right thing to do was to impose a tariff, 
it would not be able to do so without appealing to the country again. 

“That appears to me entirely inconsistent with the understanding 
upon which we went to the country and with the pronouncement 
of the Prime Minister himself.” 

We agree. But Mr. Snowden’s prejudices are notoriously 
shared by other Ministers, and when Mr. Chamberlain surveys 
his colleagues in the Cabinet where does he expect to find 
support for his views, or, indeed, when he looks further afield 
at the rest of the Ministry ? 


Ir was hinted in more than one quarter that, if the General 
Election went as the Government hoped and expected, it 

might be necessary to reconstruct and enlarge 
Miwa the Cabinet. Reconstruction is one thing. 

Enlargement is another. That the Cabinet 
might be strengthened by Reconstruction is undeniable. 
That it would be weakened by Enlargement and reverting to 
the days of the Twenties, or Twenty-twos, is even more certain. 
We had all thought that the one conspicuous merit of the 
present Cabinet was its size. Ten men can sit round a table 
and thrash out questions of policy ; 15 or 20 certainly cannot, 
and it is common knowledge that the huge overgrown Cabinets 
with which we have been afflicted of late years have been 
completely absorbed in Departmental business owing to their 
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consisting of a large number of Heads of Departments only 
interested in the affairs of their office. They have conse- 
quently been without any policy. This was the chief cause 
of the lamentable failure of the last Conservative Government 
(1925-29), and the Conservative débdcle at the ensuing General 
Election. The Prime Minister will make a serious mistake 
if he allows his Allies to “ water” the Cabinet by increasing 
its numbers so as to include Politicians who think they have 
‘claims ’”’ to Cabinet rank. The country cannot afford just 
now to allow its affairs to be dominated by personal veste‘ 
interests. We are all asked to put country before party, 
and are entitled to demand as much from Right Honourables. 


Luioyp’s and the Stock Exchange appear to have persuaded 
themselves that the National Government will secure a 
150? majority of 150 or more, judging by the figures 

periodically issued from those institutions. 
We have no idea on what they are founded and there is no 
reason why the members of Lloyd’s or the Stock Exchange 
should know more of the thoughts, feelings and prejudices 
of our 30,000,000 electors, male and female, than any one 
else. Such estimates may only be inspired by the wish that 
is father to the thought. We sincerely hope that they may be 
justified by the event, for little as we are enamoured of 
Coalitions, the country would be out of the frying pan into 
the fire supposing by any mischance the Hendersons and 
Stafford Cripps, captured the Government. There is a calm 
assumption in newspaper offices in London that all that is 
needed to secure a “ National” victory in any given con- 
stituency which the Socialist secured on a “‘ minority ”’ vote 
at the last election, is either for the Liberal or Conservative 
candidate to withdraw and thus unite the “ anti-Socialist 
forces.”’ It is argued that where the Socialist polled 10,000 
at the last election, the Conservative 8,000 and the Liberal, 
say, 7,000, if the Conservative or the Liberal retired the 
‘** National”? vote would rise to 15,000, and the Socialist 
handsomely beaten. We distrust this forecast. In many 
industrial districts the withdrawal of the Liberal candidate 
would probably increase the Socialist poll more than the 


he 
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Conservative poll, while the withdrawal of the Conservative 
candidate would cause wholesale abstention ; indeed, hun- 
dreds and thousands of Conservative working men would 
sooner vote Socialist than Liberal. Electors cannot be 
ordered about at the whim of wirepullers and London leader 
writers. 


TuE results of the nominations of Members of the new House 
of Commons on October 16th were most encouraging to the 

Government. There were 65 unopposed re- 
The vag turns, of which no less than 59 were Minis- 
- se ed terialists (47 Conservatives, 12 Liberals) and 

only six Socialists. This did not augur well 
for the latter, whose vaunted prospects of “‘ sweeping the 
country ’’ seemed ridiculous. There had during the preceding 
week been a great withdrawal of candidates to obviate 
splitting the National vote, thus leaving 99 three-cornered 
contests, as compared with 444 in 1929, and 410 straight 
fights against 94 in 1929. It therefore only remained to be 
seen how Conservative and Liberal electors would respond to 
the demand that they should vote for politicians of another 
hue whom they had always distrusted and generally disliked. 
Of the 1,286 candidates nominated, 517 were classified as 
Conservatives, 21 as National Labour, 37 as Liberals, following 
Sir John Simon, 123 as “‘ National Liberals ’’ (whatever this 
description may mean, seeing that it includes such anti- 
Nationals as Mr. Lloyd George), 23 New Party (led by Sir 
Oswald Mosley), 25 Communists, 26 others, and 514 Socialists. 
The contests attracting most attention before the Election 
were Seaham Harbour, where Mr. Ramsay MacDonald is 
described by his admirers as having “a triumphal tour,” 
which his detractors represent as “‘ a complete frost” ; Derby, 
where Mr. J. H. Thomas is battling with the Labour caucus ; 
and Darwen, where an excellent and energetic Conservative 
candidate, Captain Patrick Grant, has rightly refused to be 
bullied into withdrawing in favour of Sir Herbert Samuel, 
who is likely to do far more harm than good in the Cabinet. 
It is all important for the Conservatives to win at least 80 
seats as that would leave no doubt as to who should call the 
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tune in the new Parliament. Anything less would be un- 
satisfactory as it would leave Ministerial policy more or less 
at the mercy of quasi Free Traders and Gold Standard 
fanatics who are capable, between them, of replacing us in 
the Bog. 


WE have kept this page open after the rest of the number 
has been passed for press in order to record the result of the 

General Election, of which the early polls are 
Sate: to hand. The Socialists are rend ‘hip and 
thigh, North, South, East and West. The country has 
literally risen against Messrs. Henderson & Co.—they are 
not merely defeated but overwhelmed. All the Leaders of 
the Labour Rump have so far lost their seats, with the 
exception of the egregious Mr. Lansbury and the no less 
egregious Sir Stafford Cripps—the worthy son of Lord 
Parmoor. Mr. Henderson was torpedoed at Burnley by 
one of our most famous war heroes, Admiral Gordon Campbell, 
V.C., who beat the Opposition Leader by no less than 8,000 
votes. Mr. Clynes was submerged in Manchester, Mr. T. 
Shaw at Preston, Miss Bondfield at Wallsend, Mr. Alexander 
in Sheffield, Mr. Greenwood at Nelson, Mr. Morrison in 
Hackney. These were all shining lights in the late Cabinet 
and their downfall is both a personal humiliation and a 
Party disaster. No less significant is the sensational triumph 
of the gallant J. H. Thomas, who beat the Labour Caucus 
at Derby by 27,000 votes. It is the same story everywhere. 
On the polls declared by 2 a.m. the National Government 
had secured 258 supporters and the Socialist Opposition only 
25 (including two Lloyd George Liberals). The Socialists 
have already lost 102 seats—the Conservatives have gained 
92, and the National Liberals 13. At this rate the Ministerial 
majority promises to reach astronomical proportions, while 
the Socialists threaten to become a negligible factor. The 
British People have responded nobly to the call to save the 
country from Bolshevism. They have provided the National 
Government with a national mandate to do the nation’s 
work and it will be a grievous disappointment should Mr. 
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Ramsay MacDonald and his colleagues “let us down,” as has 
happened in the case of many previous Governments which, 
having secured a popular verdict immediately proceeded 
to go to sleep. This was notably the case in 1924, when the 
Conservatives swept into power on a flood tide of patriotism 
and spent four years in falsifying the expectations of those 
who had put them there. We cannot disguise from ourselves 
that the present Cabinet contains some men we have no 
right to trust, who obviously mean to make it their business 
to “queer the pitch.” The Conservative rank and file 
cannot afford to relax their vigilance. They must be prepared 
not merely to show their teeth, but to bite, if His Majesty’s 
Ministers show any inclination either (1) to dally with “ Free 
Trade,”’ (2) to rerivet the Millstone of the Gold Standard round 
our necks and return us to the Slough of Despond from which 
we have so laboriously emerged. 


UnpER the manipulation of Moscow the Irish Free State 
threatens to get out of hand. It is sinking into confusion 
Ireland and chaos and looks as though it might go 

the way of China. There is widespread 
anarchy, organized outrage, wholesale murder, universal 
intimidation, witnesses are terrorized, juries are cowed, and 
many districts are the prey of armed bands against which 
peaceful and law-abiding citizens have no protection. The 
Cosgrave Government have remained passive spectators of 
the growing menace, but at the eleventh hour they seem to 
have realized that, unless they tackled the terrorists, the 
latter would destroy them. Accordingly President Cosgrave 
introduced to the Dail—and it rapidly became law—one of 
the most drastic measures of coercion that have ever been 
drafted. It was certainly no time for half measures, which 
never have paid in Ireland, and if it be effectively enforced 
it should stamp out the evil that was making all the decent 
elements exceedingly anxious concerning the future. This 
Public Safety Act is entitled the Seventeenth Amendment of 
the Constitution. It in effect suspends the provisions of the 
Constitution securing personal liberty, free speech and 
established judicial procedure. It entrusts the administration 
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of justice to five military officers (three to form a Court) 
in the case of treason, sedition, libel, the unauthorized 
possession of firearms, etc. It is retrospective. The tribunal 
will regulate its own procedure, trials can be secret and, 
according to the epitome in the Sunday Times (October 18th), 
“‘there is no restriction on penalties that may be inflicted ” 
nor is there any right of appeal from the Court Martial, but 
“the Executive Council may modify or rescind any sen- 
tence.” The police are given wide powers of arrest, and the 
onus of proof is removed from the prosecution, the onus of 
disproof being on the accused. We are told that there is 
general relief that at long last the Free State Government has 
taken up the challenge of the murderers instigated by Moscow. 


WHEN Dickens wrote his famous skit on the Tite Barnacles 
family in Little Dorrit, the Civil Service was recruited by 

favour and jobbery. The Tite Barnacles found 
~~ Modern places for each other and, when found, the 
Besnacles places were held, regardless of public interest 

and in the sole interest of the Limpets who 
had attached themselves to the public service. With the 
advent of the competitive examination system we entered 
on a new era and it may be said that during the half-century 
ending in 1910 we had a Civil Service second tonone. Latterly 
a change has come over the scene, because, during the last 
20 years we have seen the rise of the Socialist idea and the 
attraction that that idea has for the clever young men who 
head the lists of the Civil Service examinations. The Socialist 
theory is that the world should be regulated in every particular 
by salaried officials. This notion has charms for those who 
conceive themselves to be well fitted for arranging other 
people’s affairs, and the result is that our Civil Service is 
saturated by men with false views of economics and who 
believe in intensive Socialism, and we need a new Dickens 
to describe these modern destroyers of efficiency. It will 
be extraordinarily difficult for any Minister in any Depart- 
ment to overcome this view, backed, as it is sure to be, by 
unthinking sentimentalists who so often ally themselves 
with the appeal for heavy expenditure upon this or that 
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class, regardless of the ultimate results of spending public 
money on an unproven scheme. An instance of what is 
going to happen to any reforming minister was seen early 
last month, when, on October 6th, the Advisory Committee 
appointed by the Minister of Labour to report on certain 
regulations for dealing with abuses of the dole, made their 
report. The Committee was a mixed one, but it was evidently 
dominated by the Socialists in the Ministry. The Minister 
had proposed to remove from the dole the following classes, 
and had drafted regulations which he submitted to the 
Committee: (1) persons who work for less than a full week, 
but who receive a full week’s wages ; (2) seasonal workers ; 
(3) persons whose normal employment is only two days a 
week ; and (4) married women (who live at home and who 
have no intention of working). Is it to be believed that the 
Advisory Committee discourages any attempt to get rid of (1) ? 
They evidently admire the system under which dockers 
earn £5 in three days and draw the dole for the remaining 
three! On the matter of (2), they wish to water down the 
regulations. They allow (3) (persons only working two 
days a week) to be dealt with, and they differ about (4) 
(married women) sufficiently to make their report discouraging 
and confusing. Now, the above is only an example of what 
is happening all the time and everywhere. The facts were 
reported in The Times of October 7th, and therefore they 
are available for all who choose to read and to apply the 
lesson. Directly anyone tries to save the public money 
which is being misspent to the demoralization of our people, 
the Civil Service and their allies in all parties will be against 
him. The vested interests hang together (one official to so 
many unemployed are required), the sentimentalists and the 
confused thinkers are brought in (see the Report to which 
we refer) and are ardent to be generous with our money, 
and the Minister finds himself defeated or, at any rate, 
thwarted for a considerable time. In the meantime, the 
dole-drawers get their money or the vast unnecessary roads 
are made or the huge unwanted school buildings are put up, 
the Public looks helplessly on, and the Modern Tite Barnacles 
keep their limpet hold of the Machine of Government. 
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For practical purposes China and Japan are already at war, 
No formal declaration had passed when these pages went to 

print, nor is one likely from Japan, who, 
- ol ag presumably, if driven to extremes would 
Conflict merely extend her occupation from Mukden 

to the principal ports of China. But the 
Chinese Nationalists committed themselves irretrievably when 
they sent a peremptory note to Japan on October 10th, 
bidding her evacuate the points occupied within the week. 
From the League of Nations there is no help (champions 
thereof may again be invited to note its futility in a real 
crisis) and the Nationalists must either fight or suffer an 
intolerable loss of “face.” They have not improved their 
case by launching a savage boycott on Japan. All Japanese 
business in China is for the moment dead, Japanese com- 
munities have been withdrawn into foreign-controlled areas 
and gunboats and marines sent to protect them; and the 
wretched Chinese owners of Japanese goods are beaten, fined, 
and marched about the streets with insulting placards upon 
them. Both the interests and honour of Japan are deeply 
touched. The murder of Captain Nakamura, of the Japanese 
General Staff, on the borders of Inner Mongolia, in June, and 
the effrontery of the Chinese denial that he had ever been 
seen near the place of the outrage, which brought matters 
to a head, were but the culmination of a long train of griev- 


ances. The prolonged anti-Japanese boycott in 1928, follow- | 


ing the clash between Chinese and Japanese troops at 
Tsinanfu, was followed by various “incidents” well cal- 
culated to excite feeling, and by small explosions at Hankow, 
Tsingtao and elsewhere, in which at least a hundred Japanese 
were killed. The tame acceptance of these outrages by 
Baron Wakatsuki’s Cabinet was intensely resented throughout 
the country and the Army could feel that it had a strong 
force of public approval behind it when, on the night of 
September 18th, it took matters into its own hands and 
occupied Mukden, the barracks and other strategic points. 
The Army has always enjoyed a privileged position and great 
popularity in Japan and, in spite of the Liberals’ efforts to 
restrict further action, it has retained the initiative in 
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Manchuria, moving troops and extending its occupation as 
circumstances required. But in any case it is very doubtful 
whether the Japanese Cabinet would have been able to avoid 
doing in the long run what the Army has done with no waste 
of time. 


Lona before the cowp of September 18th, the chief Japanese 
newspapers and magazines were prophesying war, and 
declaring that the studied insults and treaty 
violations of Chinese politicians and militarists 
had become unendurable. But Japanese feeling reaches 
considerably beyond the Manchurian question. The Washing- 
ton Conference of 1921 and the gratuitous tearing up of the 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance hurt Japan in a way she has never 
forgotten. ““We were made to appear at Washington as 
criminals,” says the editor of the Kokumin Shimbun, and 
comments in bitter detail on the isolation and mistrust in 
which Japan is held. What Great Britain gained by casting 
off her old Allies, no one has ever been able to say. If the 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance still existed, the present trouble 
would never have occurred. The Nine Power Alliance 
formed at Washington, which was to do such wonderful 
things for the Far East, has proved absolutely sterile, and it 
is noticeable that the Kokuwmin’s editor, with much justice, 
puts the blame for the Chinese Nationalists’ arrogance on the 
encouragements they have received from America and Great 
Britain. The accusations is not made easier to bear by his 
adding that we at least ought to have known better. Senti- 
ment apart, Japan has good cause to be anxious about her in- 
vestments in Manchuria, which amount to over £225,000,000. 
A large scheme of railways is in process of construction by 
China: for some of them Japan has lent money, on which 
she finds it hard to get her interest: others are undoubtedly 
designed to suck the business of the South Manchurian 
Railway. Violations of treaty rights in respect of land 
tenure by Japanese in Manchuria are the order of the day. 
Banditry has become very bad, and the Chinese authorities 
cannot or will not suppress it. Recently there has been a 
violent Press campaign in China for the cancellation of all 
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Japanese rights, accompanied by much slinging of mud, some 
of which always sticks, however unfairly. And finally there 
is the large extension of Russian power in Northern Man.- 
churia during the past two years. The pro-Chinese tone of 
the Bolshevik Press may not count for much with the 
Nationalists, who have keen memories of the quarrel over 
the Chinese Eastern Railway. But Russia will hardly endure, 
unmoved, any great increase of Japan’s hold in South 
Manchuria. 


THE conflict has revealed a formidable rise in the power of 
the extremist Left Wing of the Kuomintang. Hatred of 
f Japan is hardly less stimulating in the Left 
oo ™ than hatred of General Chiang Kai-shek, the 
strong man of Nanking. It was against him 

that Canton revolted last May, and his enemies are quite 
capable of pushing on a war with Japan, with the joyful 
prospect of bringing down Chiang to console them for the 
certainty of defeat. The ready acceptance of Dr. C. T. 
Wang’s resignation, after he had been mauled by a mob of 
students on account of his supposed pro-Japanese tendency, 
shows how greatly Nanking fears the extremists. Dr. Wang 
was far and away the best Foreign Minister China has ever 
had and has scored some notable successes for her. Driving 
him out of office was, from China’s point of view, the most 
idiotic folly imaginable, but the Government dared not keep 
him. Meanwhile Manchuria has risen against General 
Chiang’s ally, Governor Chang Hsueh-liang, and talks of 
cutting adrift from the rest of China. The Japanese Army 
appears to favour the autonomists, which will increase the 
fury of the Left Wing. The whole question of China’s future 
is likely to be precipitated by the crisis. Whichever way the 
issue goes with Japan, there can only be chaos intensified in 
China. Nanking is open enough to criticism, but infinitely 
preferable to the semi-reds and impossible doctrinaires who 
seek to replace it. The Communist menace, too, will receive 
an immense impetus from the misery caused by the floods in 
Central China. It looks as if the Powers will be forced to 
take the practical notice of conditions in China which 
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they ought to have taken five years ago. The present mess 
is largely the fruits of the ill-conceived policy of benevolence 
which, as everyone who knows the Far East foresaw, has had 
the very opposite result to that anticipated by its fond 
exponents. The bright side of the present conflict is that it 
may cause something to be done at last to rescue the people 
of China from their misrulers, under whom they have been 
suffering horribly. 


Ir League of Nations enthusiasts are satisfied with the 
manner in which the League has functioned on this Man- 
churian problem they must be very easily 
pleased. In the eyes of the world generally 
it has lost much of the little prestige it ever 
had, and to regard it as a serious preventive of war becomes 
more ludicrous than ever. From the outset Geneva appears 
to have adopted an anti-Japanese standpoint, and under its 
inspiration brought the United States into the affair, and from 
that moment the suspicions of the Japanese were naturally 
aroused against the League. The United States has always 
eschewed and discarded the League—though the child of an 
American President—and there was no reason whatsoever 
for importing an American “observer” into the Council 
except for the purpose of increasing its anti-Japanese bias. 
It was likewise useless for all practical purposes, as Washington 
has always made it clear, that it would have nothing to do 
with any “sanctions,” and it is necessarily only by the 
application of ‘‘ sanctions”’ that any would-be disturber of 
the world’s peace can be restrained. This introduction of 
American influence was consequently foolish from every 
standpoint, and prejudiced any prospects the League might 
have had of effecting an amicable settlement. There is really 
no excuse for espousing the Chinese cause, but the Chinese 
are clever propagandists who are peculiarly successful in 
bamboozling Western politicians, and they appear to have 
completely fooled Geneva. The Japanese are merely engaged 
in defending their Treaty rights and great material interests 
in Manchuria which the Japanese nation rightly regard as of 
vital importance to their overcrowded islands. The Chinese 
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have been allowed by the futility and feebleness of other 
Powers—notably Great Britain and the United States—to 
make their country unsafe and indeed impossible for all 
foreigners, and have announced their intention to “ abolish ” 
extraterritoriality on January Ist, 1932—and thus subject 
all foreigners to the hideous injustice of ‘“‘ Chinese law.” 
China is a welter of confusion and anarchy, and seeks to extend 
this regime throughout Manchuria. Unlike our noble selves, 
the Japanese object to having their agents murdered by the 
Chinese and being unable to obtain redress from “‘ the powers 
that be,” they have not unnaturally taken the law into their 
own hands. They are the standard bearers of Civilisation 
in the Far East, and as such are entitled to our moral support. 
All the League of Nations can do is to wait and see what 
happens. 


THE young and energetic Prime Minister of France 
(M. Laval) has been peculiarly active in recent weeks. He 
M. Laval began with a momentous visit to Berlin— 
’ accompanied by the French Foreign Minister. 
M. Briand, It was the first official French visit to Germany 
since 1878, and there was some anxiety as to how it would 
pass off as German Jingoes had denounced it and threatened 
to make disagreeable demonstrations. However, ultimately 
their hot-headed leader, Herr Hitler, realised the folly of 
anything of the kind and instructed his followers to ignore 
the national guests. MM. Laval and Briand had a cordial 
official reception—they were received by President Hinden- 
burg—and everything went smoothly. They had much talk 
with Dr. Briining, the Chancellor, and his colleagues, and 
though they are understood to have avoided all thorny ques- 
tions, a favourable atmosphere was created in which to launch 
an Economic Commission, composed of French and German 
experts, who would study the possibility of some Economic 
Entente. In the middle of October M. Laval paid a visit 
to the United States on the invitation of President Hoover 
for the purpose of an exchange of views on outstanding 
Franco-American problems. Sanguine persons began by 
entertaining extravagant expectations of the consequences of 
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this rencontre as likely to open the usual “ new era ”’ in inter- 
national relations, etc., etc. But gradually more sober 
estimates prevailed, and we were strongly advised by those in 
touch with the American Government not to expect too much, 
and it was hinted that the conversations would be lucky if 
they did not end in a deadlock. Europeans are over-apt to 
forget that President Hoover is not an Internationalist, and 
is, moreover, the Leader of an Isolationist Party—which 
annihilated Wilsonianism because it was International. There 
is, therefore, very little that Mr. Hoover could do if he would, 
or, indeed, would if he could. M. Laval is too sensible to 
expect much consideration for France from U.S.A. 


WE are all very much exercised in these stringent times of 
extortionate taxation as to what we should do in the way of 
2 6 spending or saving. According to one school, 
Srenine we should save every possible penny and deny 
ourselves not only all amenities and luxuries but 

even some things we had regarded as necessaries. According 
to another such advice is vicious, as it can only tend to 
increase unemployment—we should on the contrary launch 
out and spend more than usual, as we shall thereby promote 
employment. It is one of those questions that each person 
must decide for himself or herself. It is futile for us to lecture 
one another. Many persons have no choice but to retrench, 
whether they like it or not, with Income Tax at 5s. in the £, 
increased Super Tax and usually exorbitant Death Duties 
to provide for. It sounds a lot to hear of an income of 
£25,000 a year, but when, as the House of Commons was 
recently informed from the Treasury Bench, no less than 
£21,000 is taken by taxation, it becomes a different story. 
What is the use of telling such a man that he “ must spend 
more money in order to increase employment”? He could 
only do so by borrowing, as our rulers have done for many 
years, with dire results. On two points, however, there is 
general agreement—We can all help by “ buying British,” 
which we are glad to know is being done on a large scale, but 
to get their way customers must be persistent and insistent, 
as our shops are loaded up with cheap and nasty foreign trash 
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which they are bent on disposing of. Another thing we can 
do is to follow the fine, self-sacrificing example of those mem- 
bers of our Royal Family, the Princess Louise, Duchess of 
Argyll and the Duke of Connaught, who deem it their duty 
to winter at home instead of abroad, where for reasons of 
health they have usually gone. Spend your money on 
British goods; stay in your own country. These are two 
sound working maxims. 


PERIODICALLY we are informed that one or other prominent 
Lawn Tennis player is about to become a professional. This 
has been said in turn of Miss Betty Nuthall, 
M. Lacoste, even M. Borotra, Mr. F. J. Perry, 
and Mrs. Moody. Recently the gossips were busy over the 
mooted change of status of Fraulein Aussem, this year’s 
Wimbledon Champion, and M. Henri Cochet who were said 
to have received offers to join Mr. Tilden’s tour that they 
could not possibly resist. There is usually little foundation 
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for such rumours, which are invariably followed by denials. | 
The only reason Mr. Tilden ceased to be an amateur was | 


because he was sick of the pinpricks of the New York end of the 
American Lawn Tennis Association, which apparently resented 
the supremacy of a Philadelphian. In the interval of the gossip 
concerning other players who are alleged to contemplate 
following his example, we have an agitation for an Open 
Championship at which the Professionals and Amateurs can 
compete. For this, we are told, there is a growing demand 
on both sides of the Atlantic. We see few signs of it. There 
are already a sufficiency of Championships—the British Hard 
Court Championship, Wimbledon, the French, the German, 
and the American Championships, lasting from April to 
September. There are, moreover, the Davis Cup matches, 
which are so exacting that they make it impossible for those 
engaged to do anything except play Lawn Tennis from early 
spring to the autumn. It surely cannot be seriously sug: 
gested that the burden should be increased by adding yet 
another Championship. Some of us hoped that the power 
that be might accept the proposal to compete for the Davis 
Cup biennially, but unfortunately it was rejected by the 
International Federation. 


SCIENCE AND NONSENSE 


London has been the centre of several great events during 
the past few weeks. In August and September there were 
meetings to celebrate the centenary of some of the greatest 
discoveries in Natural Science ever recorded—discoveries 
which in their development have had greater influence on 
civilization than anything achieved by man for many 
centuries. 

Michael Faraday’s discovery of electro-magnetic induction 
is the basis of our greatest industries in the production of 
light, heat, and power. Coupled with Faraday’s name is 
that of James Clerk Maxwell, whose translation of Faraday’s 
discoveries into mathematical formule resulted in the dis- 
covery of the Hertzian waves from which has been developed 
the wireless system of transmission, and has extended the 
range of human speech and musical sound so that the whole 
world has been brought into one vast audience. 

We have also had the celebration of the centenary of 


| the formation of the British Association, and it is not too 


much to say that these commemorations have been the most 
soul-inspiring events occurring in this country for many a day. 
They have given cause for every citizen of Great Britain to 
feel proud in belonging to a nation that has produced such 
men—men whose works have done more to enrich mankind 
than all the discoveries and labours of preceding generations 
for a thousand years ! 

During the same few weeks, one or two events of a very 
different character from those mentioned have also occurred 
in the City of London, which must have caused every 
intelligent Englishman a feeling of humiliation, if not of 
shame and disgust. 

We have witnessed the Prime Minister abandoning his 
holidays, hastening to London, and summoning the members 
of his Cabinet—not for the purpose of solving the problem 
of unemployment, nor to revive our decaying industries, but— 
in answer to the demands of the directors of a private trading 
company—the Bank of England—whose affairs have been 
jeopardised by their own folly in undertaking obligations 
which they could not fulfil. We have witnessed the break-up 
of the Labour Government in an effort to place the nation on 
starvation diet for the purpose of saving the gold standard 
as well as to satisfy the international bankers, and enable 
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the Government to procure foreign loans to bolster up a 
system which experience has repeatedly shown to be 
disastrous and ruinous to this country. 

On September 11 the people were informed by the Prime 
Minister and his Chancellor that unless this system—viz,, 
the gold standard—was maintained, it would end in untold 
disasters not only to this country but to the world generally ! 

The world was informed by these Ministers—the cus- 
todians of British Credit—that British paper currency, unless 
backed by gold, would fall in value to the level of the German 
mark during that country’s orgy of inflation in 1923! ‘“ From 
this catastrophe,” said Mr. Snowden, “‘ the country has been 
mercifully saved by the action of the Government and the 
Bank of England in obtaining credits in America and France.” 
In other words, as the Bank of England was unable to meet 
its obligations in gold, the nation has been saved by the 
Government’s action in sinking it deeper into debt! It 
would be difficult to compress into the same space more 
nonsense than that uttered by Mr. Snowden in his broadcast 
address on that occasion. And what must the world have 
thought of this great industrial nation, whose Prime Minister 
and Chancellor, together with its leading financiers and news- 
papers, publicly announce that the credit and the stability 
of Great Britain depends, not upon its wealth production, 
its trade and industries, its present wealth and the standard 
of honesty of its people, but upon maintaining the promissory 
notes of the Bank of England at a certain exchange relation 
with gold! If the Government had set out to destroy our 
national credit, they could hardly have done more in this 
direction than by making such stupid and baseless assertions ! 

Everyone knows that the inflation of the German mark 
was carried out as a definite policy, not for the purpose of 
providing the trade and industries of that country with a 
satisfactory medium of exchange, but for the main object of 
cancelling her internal war debts. Mr. Snowden’s forecast 
of what would happen to the pound divorced from gold 
could only mean that the Government of this country would 
follow the example of the German Government of that time, 
and sanction a similar policy of wiping out the internal debts 
of this country per saltum, which would mean a reduction 
of at least £400,000,000 of taxation per annum, and thus 
enable Mr. Snowden and his successors to balance their 
precious budgets with ease—a consummation devoutly to be 
wished ! 

Currencies do not inflate themselves, neither does the 
printing of paper money and putting it into circulation in 
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amounts sufficient to meet the needs of the trading public 
result in any such disaster as that portrayed. Mr. Snowden’s 
forecast was in reality an indictment of the honesty, trust- 
worthiness, and good judgment of those who would have 
charge of the currency issues—whether made by the Bank of 
England or by the Treasury officials. 

Startling and absurd as these announcements were, a still 
greater sensation was created nine days later, when the same 
speakers reversed themselves without any apology for their 
former remarks. It is true that Mr. Snowden, in order to 
cover his retreat, tried to make his hearers believe that his 
first statements had been qualified by references to balancing 
the Budget. He said: ‘‘ The pound will not go the way of 
the mark or the franc. Let me assure you at once that there 
is not the least danger of that. When about a fortnight ago 
I spoke of the dangers of inflation and of a great depreciation 
of sterling, I was referring to what might happen if we did 
not balance the Budget and at the same time had to abandon 
the gold standard.” 

A careful perusal of the Chancellor’s first speech of Sep- 
tember 11, as published in the Listener, shows no such qualifica- 
tion as he suggested in his second speech. His exact words 
are as follows: “‘ A paper currency which has not an ade- 
quate backing in gold loses its value, because those to whom 
it is tendered have no assurance that it has a stable value. 
The result is that its value falls, and the paper pound becomes 
worth much less, or, as has happened in many Continental 
countries in recent years, hardly worth the value of the 
paper on which it is printed ! ” 

He then quotes from a speech which Mr. Runciman 
delivered in the House of Commons the night previous, in 
which he said that the German mark slumped to no less than 
18,000,000,000,000 to the pound! “ That is what going off 
the gold standard means,” added Mr. Snowden, “ and this is a 
menace to which British money has been alarmingly exposed 
in recent weeks. Action has been taken by the Government, 
in co-operation with the Bank of England, which has averted 
such a terrible catastrophe as Mr. Runciman described in 
regard to Germany !” 

He added, “‘ Our whole industry would be thrown into 
chaos and unemployment would rise by leaps and bounds.” 
There is no reference whatever here to balancing a Budget. 

The truth is that Mr. Snowden, like the Prime Minister, 
merely repeated what he was told by certain bankers. What 
was the object of making these false and terrifying state- 
ments ? Apparently the object was to create a public scare 
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which would enable the Prime Minister to carry out the 
instructions of the financiers to compel the people of this 
country to reduce their standard of living. 

It is now some weeks since the gold standard was aban- 
doned, and what have been the results ? We are told by the 
Press that trade has commenced to revive, that certain 
mills and factories and mines that have been closed for several 
years have been reopened. There is a more hopeful spirit 
pervading the country. Unemployment has not increased, 
and the prices of commodities have not soared as predicted, 
It is true that the pound sterling has fallen in respect of 
foreign currencies, due mainly to the action of the interna- 
tional bankers who are able to change the relations of cur- 
rencies as they do those of commodities. But the pound 
sterling is worth in goods and services in this country what 
it was a month ago. There have been no fresh issues of 
paper money since the Bank of England was permitted to 
‘* inflate ’ the currency a few weeks ago by issuing £15,000,000 
of notes without any gold backing. 

The sorry figures cut by the Prime Minister and the 
Chancellor in having to eat their own words were only 
equalled by the Press, which had consistently backed the 
gold standard for years and endorsed the utterances of the 
Chancellor and Prime Minister right up until the announce- 
ment of the abandonment of this standard. Whereupon a 
number of these journals actually claimed that they had been 
prophesying the collapse of the gold standard and had been 
opposed to its re-establishment in 1925! 

The British public have been lectured very much of late 
regarding the importance of maintaining British credit— 
which appears to consist of our getting deeper and deeper 
into debt. Hitherto it has been generally believed that a 
nation’s credit is improved by increasing its output of wealth. 
But acéording to the latest theories prevalent among Cabinet 
Ministers, Treasury officials and financiers, it is quite the 
other way: the more a nation borrows and the greater its 
indebtedness, the higher its credit ! 

Now the credit of any business concern arises very largely 
from the reputation and the experience of its directors. It is 
true that the results of a business—in the shape of earnings— 
furnish an index to its success, and hence to the credit which 
it can command. But these results depend upon the kind 
of management the business receives and to the character 
and knowledge of those in charge. If this is true of an 
ordinary commercial and industrial undertaking, why is it 
not equally true of a great industrial Power like Great Britain ? 
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When men are elected or appointed to office who know little 
or nothing of the subjects with which they have to deal, 
what can the nation expect but disaster such as we are 
experiencing at the present time and have experienced ever 
since the war? No intelligent and impartially minded person 
who carefully surveys the events of the past ten years can 
deny that from the day of the Armistice this country’s affairs 
have been grossly mismanaged by every political party that 
has had control. Not a single Chancellor appointed since the 
war has possessed even an elementary knowledge of monetary 
science ! 

If British credit has fallen from its former high degree, 
we owe it entirely to the politicians who have had charge 
of our Government. Our disasters are entirely of their own 
creation; they are not the result of any natural causes. 
We have had no earthquakes, fires, famines, nor, indeed, 
anything—so far as Providence is concerned—to bring about 
the calamities with which we are and have been menaced 
for years past. 

We are paying the price of allowing ignorant men to 
administer our national affairs. We have had imposed 
upon us Parliamentary Acts based upon the most egregious 
fallacies, and our national disasters are merely the logical 
results of these policies. Our past experiences are entirely 
ignored by the political leaders of every party. We are 
actually told by these leaders that the gold standard—which 
is acknowledged to be the chief cause of our troubles—is to be 
revived at the first opportunity. Even highly intelligent 
statesmen like Lord Grey of Fallodon and Sir John Simon 
are urging the necessity of supporting the policy of economy 
and what they call “sound finance,” which the inter- 
national financiers have imposed upon us. But experience 
shows that what the bankers call “sound finance ”’ destroys 
enterprise and depresses industry! Is this what these 
gentlemen want ? 

Mr. Ramsay MacDonald has surrounded himself with the 
men who are chiefly responsible for the currency-deflation 
policy and the re-establishment of the gold standard at its 
pre-war value. The fact that this system has spread havoc 
and desolation in all countries where it has been practised 
appears to provide no lesson and no warning to the minds of 
these gentlemen. The country is to-day in far greater danger 
than it was under the Labour Government. What is the 
main object of this so-called National Government and its 
Economy Plan? It is to bolster up a false and rotten 
financial system—not to save this country or its industries, 
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but to save the gold standard! The Economy Plan is not 
going to do the people of this country any good. It will not 


revive trade. It will not stimulate industry. It cannot be of 


the slightest benefit to the welfare of the country. All it will do 
will be to bolster wp a system imposed by a group of international 
financiers for their own benefit. 

May I ask the advocates of the gold standard whether 
they would sanction the control by our foreign trade com- 
petitors of our weights and measures ? Would they vote for 
transferring the Physical Laboratory from London to New 
York or even to Paris? Are they aware that under the gold 
standard the pound sterling was controlled from New York ? 

When Sir Robert Peel made the pound sterling equivalent 
to 113 grains of gold, no doubt in his ignorance he imagined 
that he was fixing the value of the British monetary unit. 
He would have been just as wise had he set up a bushel of 
wheat as the price of bread, or a ton of cast iron as the value 
of iron. The value of the pound sterling under the gold standard 
is not even determined by gold! It is determined by the 
available supply of pounds—both paper and gold—and also 
its substitutes in the form of credit, in relation to the demand. 
As Professor Gustav Cassel, of Sweden, has said in his book, 
entitled ‘‘ Post-War Monetary Stabilization”: ‘‘ The value 
of money cannot possibly be dependent on anything but the 
supply of money in relation to the demand for money. Even 
the value of money must follow the general law of supply and 
demand.” Speaking of the post-war return to the gold 
standard, the same writer says: ‘“‘ The world had a system 
of paper standards, and if each of these standards had been 
simply stabilised at a certain purchasing power against com- 
modities, the world would have had a satisfactory monetary 
system. Stabilization did not in itself require that the 
separate currencies should be bound up with gold. . . . The 
gold standard is by no means an ideal standard. The 
value of gold is subject to variations which cause serious 
difficulties to every country, the economic system of which is 
built upon the basis of a gold standard. The modern gold 
standard dates from the Napoleonic wars. Apart from the 
short-time fluctuations of the price level, attributable to trade 
cycles, great secular alterations in the purchasing power of 
gold have taken place. When, for instance, the index figure 
fell from 111 in 1873 down to 61 in 1896, this is sufficient to 
prove that gold is no reliable measure of value, and that even 
with a gold standard economic life is exposed to serious 
disturbances having their root in an unstable monetary 
system! The period which I mention is known in history 
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as a period of prolonged economic depression. The generation 
then living had to pay a very heavy price for having built up 
its monetary system on a unit which could almost double its 
value within a quarter of a century !” 

Professor Irving Fisher, the well-known American 
economist, also said: ‘‘ Under modern conditions with our 
vast credit structures, the old theory of an automatic gold 
standard beyond the reach of any voluntary control has 
ceased to have much relation to reality. . . . To-day, instead 
of saying that the paper dollar or credit dollar derives its 
value from the gold dollar into which it is convertible, it is 
truer to say that the gold dollar derives its value from the 
credit dollar into which it is convertible, and since the volume 
of circulating credit is controllable and controlled, we have 
already a managed currency in spite of ourselves |!” 

Sir Josiah Stamp is reported by the National City Bank 
(of New York) Circular for February, 1926, to have said as 
follows: ‘‘ Never in the history of the world has so much 
power been vested in a small body of men as in the Federal 
Reserve Board. These men have the welfare of the world 
in their hands, and they could upset the rest of us either 
deliberately or by some unconscious action.” 

Do Lord Grey and Sir John Simon, who are so anxious to 
have this country on the gold standard, agree that it is for the 
welfare and future prosperity and safety of this nation that its 
currency should be controlled in New York? Again, what 
is the meaning of a “sound” currency? Is it one that 
endangers our safety ? Is it one that depresses trade and 
industry, that is insufficient to maintain our industries even 
in a normal state of activity, and makes no provision for the 
growth of our population ? Is it one that keeps the masses 
of our people on the borderland of starvation ? Should not a 
sound currency be one that really facilitates exchange, that 
promotes trade and industry, that stimulates enterprise and 
leads to the full employment of all the factors we possess for 
producing wealth? The gold standard has always coincided 
with our periods of trade depression, whilst our periods of 
greatest trade prosperity were those during which our paper 
currencies were employed based on the national wealth. 

Just now we are being told by the inspired Press and 
former advocates of the gold standard that we can make no 
permanent change in our monetary system without some 
international agreement. Why? Have we fallen to such a 
low level as to have become a tributary people ruled by foreign 
nations? To say that we may not adopt any monetary 
system we see fit for the benefit of our trading classes is as 
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much as to say that we may not produce and distribute our 
wealth in any way that the country desires! Had we fallen 
under the domination of Germany, we could not have been 
reduced to a much lower level than this. Indeed, our post- 
war Governments have brought this country probably more 
disaster than we should have suffered under German domina- 
tion! It has taken our inefficient politicians a little over ten 
years to undo the work of our former statesmen and Empire 
builders which required fifty years to create ! 

How often should a jerry-builder be permitted to re- 
construct an hotel after it had collapsed several times and 
killed many of its inmates in order to convince the authorities 
that the builder and his methods are a danger to the public 
safety ? How often should a doctor be allowed to prescribe 
the same medicine after having caused the death of thousands 
from its use? Absurd as these questions appear, they are 
exceedingly opportune at the present time. This country 
has recently been brought to the verge of ruin for the fifth 
time during the operation of Sir Robert Peel’s Bank Charter 
Act, and on each occasion it has been saved by a suspension 
of the gold standard clause of that very foolish act. In 
spite of all this, our political leaders and our leading financiers 
are scheming to put Humpty-Dumpty together again ! 

Do the intelligent people ever stop to consider how it 
is that our applied sciences in every branch have been so 
wonderfully successful in producing the results planned and 
executed by our leading engineers and contractors, whilst in 
the field of economics (which also claims to be a science) 
nearly all the policies and theories taught and advocated by 
the orthodox school have proved to be utter failures ? 

How many of the orthodox school opposed the re-estab- 
lishment of the gold standard before 1925? Even Professor 
Keynes, who now claims credit for his forecasts of recent 
events, was an upholder of the gold standard until after the 
deflation policy had wrought much havoc throughout the 
industrial world. It was left to a few of us unorthodox 
writers to utter serious and persistent warnings, foretelling 
practically all the evils which have arisen from the adoption 
of the suggestions of the Cunliffe Currency Commission back 
in 1918! And having done our best to try and save the 
nation from these evils, our reward has been a general con- 
spiracy of silence on the part of nearly the whole of the Press 
of this country ! 

And the very writers, City editors, and journalists who 
suppressed our correspondence in the interests of what the 
Press termed “ good, sound, honest finance,” are now coolly 
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claiming credit for having foreseen the present crisis ! Nothing 
in the history of journalism has been more nauseating ! 
There is one explanation of this attitude of the Press and 
of orthodox economists, and one answer to the question why 
the economists have failed in their forecasts. And that is 
because, as Professor Cairns once stated, “‘ Political economy 
is a more or less handsome apology for the present state of 
things.” Instead of seeking the truth, the business of the 
economist has hitherto been to endeavour to reconcile events 
with established theories and private interests, which is the 
direct opposite of the methods of scientists. So palpable 
and so conspicuous are the contradictions between the asser- 
tions of the economists and of the inspired Press that at the 
very time a leading journal was assuring its readers that the 
gold standard was essential to our national safety and pros- 
perity, it published the following in its City notes of July 2 :— 
“ Argentina’s financial and economic position is under- 
going a steady improvement. This is apparent from a 
memorandum, prepared by the Ministry of Finance, which 
was issued yesterday. Overseas trade in the first five months 
of the year shows a favourable balance of $20,000,000 (pesos) 
gold against a deficit of $28,000,000 gold for the same period 
last year; thus the turnover in favour of Argentina amounts 
to $48,000,000. The depreciation of the peso, which stands 
at 26 per cent. on the par value, has been an important con- 
tributory cause of this improvement of the trade balance. 
It has stimulated exports by cheapening the cost of Argentine 
products and has restricted imports by making them dear in 
terms of pesos. This is the outcome of deliberate policy, 
for the new Ministry of Finance has throughout taken care 
to prevent any appreciation of the currency which would have 
hindered the export trade and encouraged imports.” 
Since we have abandoned the gold standard, we are told 
by the Press that the fall in the pound sterling furnishes a 
bounty on our exports, and that we may expect a very con- 
siderable increase in our foreign trade which must result in 
our wiping out the deficit in our trade balance. But this is 
precisely what some of us have been urging for many years past. 
It may be remembered that during the war many of us manu- 
facturers, who had gone to the trouble and expense of starting 
new industries which formerly were monopolised by our 
competitors abroad, were promised protection after the war. 
A committee meeting was held of certain manufacturers 
and an interview granted by Sir Auckland Geddes, who was 
at that time President of the Board of Trade. When the 
manufacturers urged the fulfilment of these promises of 
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certain tariff measures, Sir Auckland’s reply was, “ You 
already have protection in the cheapness of the pound.” 
The writer ventured to enquire “ how long would the Govern- 
ment allow the pound to remain at its present level?” 

But the cheap pound brought enormous orders from 
abroad which would have increased and carried this country 
forward on a wave of prosperity that might have continued 
until now but for the folly of the Coalition Government in 
listening to and accepting the advice of the Bankers’ Com- 
mittee to deflate the currency and raise the value of the 
pound sterling. The mere announcement of this intention 
by Sir Austen Chamberlain in 1920 killed the trade boom 
that had started and ushered in the long period of trade 
depression which Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and the present 
Government are now scheming to prolong by seeking to re- 
establish the financial policy which is responsible for all these 
disasters ! 

Will our statesmen ever learn the obvious lessons taught 
by these recent events ? 


ARTHUR KITSON. 


THE ENTRY OF TURKEY INTO THE WAR 


Tue AcTION oF H.M. Empassy 


SomE remarks in a paper entitled “The Problem of the 
Straits,” recently read before the Royal Central Asian 
Society, revive once again the question of the attitude and 
action of the British Embassy at Constantinople during the 
months preceding the entry of Turkey into the Great War. 

During all the years which have since elapsed, there has 
been a certain undercurrent of criticism in various writings 
and utterances which have appeared from time to time, 
traceable probably to the uninformed attacks, originally 
made in a section of the Press, in the days following the 
rupture with Turkey. 

Even so eminent a political writer as Mr. Winston 
Churchill records in ‘‘Aftermath ”’ that “‘ he can recall no great 
sphere of policy about which the British Government was 
less completely informed than the Turkish.” 

It is time that these wrong impressions were corrected, 
and it is now my object to endeavour to show how entirely 
they are without foundation. 

It may at once be admitted that so far as the British 
Public and Press were concerned, they were entirely in the 
dark as to what was happening, but it was not the duty of 
H.M. Embassy to keep them informed, and no doubt H.M. 
Government were much too busy fighting Germany to give 
much attention to other possible spheres of conflict. 

At the same time no one who has read the Blue Book, 
Lord Grey’s references to Sir Louis Mallet in his own book, 
the despatch addressed to him on December 12th, 1914, or 
the introduction to the Mesopotamia volumes of the “‘ History 
of the War ’’ can remain under the delusion that H.M. Govern- 
ment were not completely satisfied with the information 
supplied to them by H.M. Embassy and did not cordially 
approve of the action of H.M. Ambassador. 

Sir Louis Mallet was in London at the time of the 
declaration of war on Germany. He had gone there to 
confer with Sir Edward (now Lord) Grey on the situation 
created by the assassination of the Archduke and its bearing 
on events in the Near East. 

He returned to Turkey early in August, arriving after a 
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somewhat eventful journey the day after the entry of the 
Goeben and Breslau into the Straits. 

At Rome, where he was the guest of Sir Rennell Rodd, 
he received a telegram from the Foreign Office instructing 
him not to embark until the Goeben and Breslau were cap- 
tured. As the information reaching the Embassy pointed to 
the inevitability of their capture, he disregarded his instruc- 
tions and left for Brindisi, where he secured with great 
difficulty a passage on an Italian passenger steamer bound 
for Athens and Constantinople. 

It was only on arriving at Athens that he learned that 
the two German ships had escaped and, outdistancing the 
British pursuit, had entered the Dardanelles. The excep- 
tional gravity of this news, which necessarily rendered the 
prospect of maintaining the neutrality of Turkey far more 
difficult, was a depressing prelude to the struggle which lay 
before him. 

I may be excused for dwelling upon the overwhelming 
effect of the presence of the two German warships in Turkish 
waters, for German warships they remained, commanded and 
entirely manned by Germans without a single Turk on board. 
To the Allied demand that they should be disarmed and 
interned, the Turks replied that they had bought them from 
the German Government and that they were thereafter 
Turkish vessels of war. This transparent device took 
nobody in, but as the Turks themselves certainly could not 
have disarmed the vessels, and as the Allies were powerless 
to help them without forcing the Straits, there was nothing 
to be done. These warships certainly dominated the situa- 
tion at Constantinople. No member of H.M. Embassy will 
forget their weekly passage past the very windows of the 
summer Embassy at Therapia on their way to the Black 
Sea for battle practice, the crews stripped to the waist and 
ready for action. 

To the reiterated remonstrances of H.M. Ambassador, the 
Grand Vizier always returned the same reply, that he deeply 
regretted these exercises, that he had made his opinion 
known to Djemal Pasha* and would insist on their ceasing. 
They were stopped for a week and then resumed until the 
final morning when the vessels entered Odessa, still without a 
Turk on board, shelled the Port, and sunk some Russian 
ships, thereby bringing about the definite rupture with the 
Allies. 

The Grand Vizier, aghast at this occurrence, refused at 
first to receive Sir Louis, who had asked for his passport, 

* Minister of Marine. 
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but finally received him at his Palace on the Bosphorus. 
H.H. was dressed in national costume and his face bore traces 
of extreme mental perturbation. He could not speak without 
tears, and repeatedly begged Sir Louis not to leave, as he 
said that nothing would induce him to go to war with Great 
Britain, every atonement would be made, etc. On Sir Louis 
reminding H.H. that not a day had passed without his 
remonstrating at the incursion of the German warships into 
the Black Sea as fraught with imminent danger to peace, 
H.H. cried out that he would “torpedo the Goeben and 
Breslau.” On Sir Louis inquiring what Talaat* would say, 
he replied with concentrated fury and contempt that 
“Talaat est un homme qu’on ramasse dans la rue.” This 
was, unfortunately, no answer, but as the Ambassador 
got up to take his leave, Said Halim clung to his arm, crying, 
“Ne me l&chez pas, ne me lachez pas, je vous en supplie.” 

On his return to London, Sir Louis was accused by some 
organs of the Press of being taken in by the Grand Vizier. 
No accusation could be less true. Everyone realized what 
the Grand Vizier’s position was. He had been appointed 
by the Committee of Union and Progress to serve as a figure- 
head and was himself either only half-informed or was 
probably deceived as to the ultimate intention of the Party, 
if indeed their intentions were clear to themselves. He was a 
Prince of Egypt where he owned vast and valuable estates 
(in itself a sufficient guarantee, one might suppose, against 
war with Great Britain). He was a highly educated and 
cultivated man, a reader of history and a master of more 
than one foreign language. Proud of his position, vain and 
open to flattery, he was not unreasonable in argument, and 
his influence was not altogether to be despised, for he had the 
confidence of the large majority of those Turks who were 
ignorant of ‘“‘ Young” Turk machinations, and all the 
‘ Impondérables ”’ were on his side. Unfortunately, especially 
after the entry of the German warships, the Allies had little 
but the ‘“ Impondérables ” to rely on, and it was only in the 
event of some lucky turn of affairs, such as, for example, 
Enver’s sudden elimination, that the Grand Vizier could have 
asserted himself to some effect. 

But I am anticipating and must return to the arrival of 
the Goeben and Breslau in Turkish waters followed by that 
of the Ambassador. It was past midnight when the Italian 
steamer arrived off the Dardanelles, and Sir Louis was asked 
to go on the bridge to megaphone to the British officer com- 
manding the cruisers, which then barred the entrance to the 

* Minister of the Interior. 
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Straits and allowed no ships to pass. On explaining that he 
was the British Ambassador returning to his post, his ship 
was allowed to enter. 

The situation at the capital was very strained. Rumours 
were rife and everyone was nervous and expecting some 
violent development. 

The telegrams despatched by Sir Louis to the Foreign 
Office in the days following his return bear witness to the 
anxiety which he felt, and certainly do not support the con- 
tention that he was deceived. 

“He was anxious,” he reported, “to avoid any mis- 
understanding on the gravity of the situation, notwithstanding 
assurances of the Grand Vizier.” And “ although he thought 
the Grand Vizier sincere—the latter gave no reasons for his 
optimism—the whole area becoming now a German enclave.” 

On August 26th, he telegraphed that the situation was 
most unsatisfactory, though not actually desperate, and that 
the Grand Vizier was unable to control it. 

To make matters worse, H.M. Government quite properly 
interned the Turkish war vessels which had been constructed 
in British dockyards on Turkish account, and were on the 
point of sailing for Turkish waters. No step could have 
exasperated the Turks more than this, but it requires Turkish 
mentality to assume that H.M. Government would have 
allowed them to sail, especially after the entry of the Goeben 
and Breslau into the Straits and their non-internment. 

The construction of a Turkish Fleet had been the pet 
ambition of Djemal Pasha (Enver’s rival and secret enemy), 
and in imploring Sir Louis to get his ships released he burst 
into tears. Some days later, in pursuance of the same object, 
he called secretly at night on Sir Louis and made him the 
offer to open the Dardanelles to the British Fleet if he could 
have his ships back. Other impossible conditions were 
attached, such as (if I rightly remember) the abandonment of 
Egypt and its restoration to Ottoman rule, which Djemal 
later on described to H.E. as an object as dear to the Turkish 
heart as the restoration of Alsace and Lorraine was to France. 

The proposals did not bear investigation and were 
rejected by H.M. Government. It is doubtful whether, had 
they materialized, Djemal would have been able to deliver 
the goods, but it is noteworthy that this proposal was seriously 
made by one of the most important members of the Young 
Turk Party, which had but recently signed a Treaty of 
Alliance with Germany. 

Here it is not inappropriate to say a few words as to the 
Treaty. It is true that H.M. Embassy was not aware that 
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this instrument had been signed on August 2nd. The other 
Allied Embassies and Legations were equally in the dark. 
It would have been remarkable indeed if the signature of 
so secret an engagement, signed, it may be noted, before the 
declaration of war on Germany by Great Britain, had been 
divulged. Its negotiation must have been undertaken some 
time before, which affords an additional proof, if proof be 
needed, that Germany had laid her plans for a world campaign 
if necessary. 

When Great Britain entered the War two days after the 
signature of the Treaty, it was not to Turkish interests to 
allow any divulgation, and the few prominent Turks who 
knew of it naturally took every precaution against it. The 
Russian Ambassador, with secret service funds far exceeding 
ours and exceptional means of knowing what was going on, 
had not obtained a copy of it, although I believe he sus- 
pected its existence. But we all know, what was much more 
important than any Treaty, which the Turks would certainly 
have regarded as a scrap of paper* had it suited them, that the 
Turkish Government were in effect the allies of Germany, or 
rather their subservient tools, especially after the arrival of 
the Goeben and Breslau. The age-long hatred of Russia was 
sufficient to account for their predisposition towards Germany, 
who, however, for many years preceding the War had pursued 
a policy of peaceful penetration which had gone far to destroy 
British influence. In spite of bad mishandling by H.M. 
Government in the past, the Turks always professed to prefer 
the British to any other nationality, and many of them 
possibly did not realize that if they made war on Russia they 
would also be at war with us. 

Had H.M. Government, to suppose the miraculous, been 
made aware of the signature of this Treaty immediately after 
its signature it certainly would not have resulted in the 
capture of the German men-of-war, as the author of the paper 
referred to at the beginning of this article appears to imagine. 
Does he assume that no effort was made by the British Navy 
in this direction ? It was naturally and certainly the duty 
and intention of the Mediterranean Fleet to effect the capture 
of the two German vessels on the outbreak of war,} and it 
was assumed by the Foreign Office, when they telegraphed 
to Sir Louis not to embark until the capture was effected, 
that the object was on the point of attainment. As a matter 


*It is indeed recorded that the Turks actually made overtures on 
August 3rd to Russia for a Treaty. 

+ The “ main objective’ of the Mediterranean Squadron (vide official 
narrative). 
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of fact 16 British ships of war, including four armoured 
cruisers, were on the spot about that time converging on 
the German craft. 

Why this pursuit was not successful it is not the purpose 
of this paper to discuss, but the fact of a Treaty having been 
signed on August 2nd between Germany and Turkey would 
not have turned failure into success and has no bearing on 
the fact that the German ships escaped, a very creditable 
performance on their part. 

As to the general advantages which would have been 
gained by a knowledge of the Treaty, it may be doubted 
whether they would have been commensurate with the dis- 
advantages. The knowledge might indeed have been a cause 
of embarrassment. 

Such an instrument could hardly have been ignored. It 
would have necessitated some drastic action on the part of 
the Allies, such probably as the withdrawal of H.M. Ambassa- 
dor, his staff, and all the Consular officials throughout the 
Ottoman Empire. The actual outbreak of war might 
possibly have been postponed for a short time but it would 
have been a more immediate menace, long before H.M. 
Government were prepared. As it was, the interval before 
the final rupture was of inestimable value. 

One of the first tasks to which H.M. Ambassador addressed 
himself after his return was to warn all British merchantmen 
in the Black Sea to make ready for instant departure. The 
very appreciable numbers involved, nearly 60, made their 
clearance a matter of daily anxiety, as their capture would 
have been nothing short of a calamity in view of the im- 
portance of merchant transport during the War. 

Another step taken by Sir Louis was to instruct H.M. 
Consul-General to advise all British subjects, who had not 
some pressing reason for staying, to leave as soon as possible. 
Many took advantage of this advice, and so judiciously were 
the instructions carried out by H.M. Consul-General that no 
semblance of panic or disturbance resulted.* 

A ship was chartered by direction of H.M. Ambassador to 
go to Baghdad and remove all women and children, as well 
as anyone else who wished to leave. Later on, secret 
arrangements were made for removing persons, who could 
not leave and who might eventually require protection, to 
Robert College, where they would be in close touch with the 
American stationnaire, the Scorpion. These precautionary 

* One must also not forget, in all the negotiations with the Turkish 


authorities, the invaluable help rendered by Sir Andrew Ryan, then first 
dragoman at the Embassy and now British Minister in the Hejaz. 
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measures were looked upon as quite unnecessary by such 
old British residents as the late Sir Edwin Pears, who called 
upon Sir Louis to inform him that there was absolutely no 
danger whatever of Turkey entering the War, and took 
His Excellency to task for creating a panic amongst British 
residents !! No statement could have been less accurate 
under either head, and the fact that when the end came 
everyone was prepared, and as far as I remember everyone 
(except Consul Palmer) got away, is a proof that foresight 
was not lacking on the part of the Embassy. 

H.M. Government were of course made aware of every 
step taken by the Ambassador and could make their own 
deductions. Had the existence of the “‘ Treaty ’” been known 
and the Allied Ambassadors been forced to leave, the Straits 
would certainly have been immediately closed, which would 
have been a serious blow for Russia, and the passage of the 
Indian troops through the Suez Canal, which was considered 
at the time of very great importance, might have become a 
more dangerous proceeding than it actually was. 

As things turned out, the last British merchantman got 
through the Straits and the last contingent of Indian troops 
through the Canal just before the end. 

I shall not forget the relief we all felt at the good news. 

I think, therefore, on general balance, it may be very 
much doubted whether a knowledge of the Treaty would 
have helped matters ! 

After all, there was not much doubt as to the position 
of Turkey, Treaty or no Treaty. Its importance was so far 
overshadowed by the, in any case, practical alliance between 
the two countries and Turkey’s servile attitude towards 
Germany, that no one stopped to inquire whether the union 
had been legalized or otherwise.* 

Germans of military age had received orders to mobilise 
in Turkey, and I was able to discover and inform the War 
Office of every detail of German penetration. The arrival of 
munitions, money, officers and men of naval parties and 
artillerymen for the forts, of the particular posts to which 
German residents were allotted on the outbreak of war, and 
of the formation of a mercantile and transport fleet. 

All that happened in connection with the Turkish 
mobilization itself was regularly reported by me and the 
reasons sifted, although for what exact purpose that mobiliza- 

* When Djavid Bey announced with glee to one of the Allied Repre- 
sentatives that the Germans had entered Brussels, he was asked whether 


he had heard a still more interesting piece of news, i.e., that the Germans 
had also entered Constantinople. 
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tion was directed was not by any means certain at the 
start. 

Notwithstanding the existence of the Treaty, a sudden 
turn of the wheel might have led to different developments, 
and it was obviously impossible for H.M. Embassy to 
prophesy what was going to happen. I recorded every troop 
movement, as also all the fresh armaments sent to the Straits 
and their location, as well as details of the manning of the 
forts. Careful plans were compiled and forwarded of the lines 
of mines and mine fields. Hardly a move towards the more 
outlying districts of Turkey escaped the attention of the 
Embassy, and this was mainly due to the vigilance of our 
Consular officers. In this connection our Consular officer at 
Chanak, Mr. Palmer, must be specially mentioned for his 
zeal and high efficiency. Troop movements towards Egypt 
and Mesopotamia, the forwarding of material of all descrip- 
tions thence; the movements of agents and emissaries in 
Arab and Bedouin centres, and the vast German propaganda 
work is all recorded in the published despatches, but it is 
hardly necessary to say more in order to prove that we were 
not badly informed and that H.M. Government had all 
possible material for forming an opinion and for being 
prepared. 

So convinced was H.M. Ambassador that the maintenance 
of peace hung on a mere thread that he asked me early in 
September to formulate my ideas as to operations vis-a-vis 
Turkey in the event of hostilities being forced upon us. 

We came to the conclusion :— 

That a naval attack on the Straits would be most 
unadvisable, since without a military force nothing sub- 
stantial or permanent could be achieved, even if the Straits 
were forced ; 

and we advised (1) a strict defensive on the Egyptian 
frontier so as not to squander troops needed elsewhere ; 

(2) a local offensive at the head of the Persian Gulf 
where Turkey would have difficulty in sending reinforcements, 
and where there were certain troops available for limited 
operations and not definitely employable in the main theatre 
of war. 

These recommendations were duly sent to H.M. Govern- 
ment early in September. 

As the weeks wore on the German stranglehold was 
intensified. It is possible that the repulse of the Germans at 
the Marne may have been the deciding factor in the entry of 
Turkey into the War. It may be doubted whether, if things 
had gone well for Germany, she would have forced Turkey 
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to fight, for, had she been victorious in those early days, 
there would not have been much object in widening the area 
of the conflict. 

But the failure at the Marne was followed by intensive 
pressure on the Turks to come in, as the Ambassador was 
able to discover. 

The importance of Enver Pasha and his close connection 
with the German Embassy and military mission must not be 
forgotten. 

Immediately after his return to his post, Sir Louis Mallet 
called upon Enver Pasha to deliver a message from H.M, 
Government. On pretext of indisposition, Enver was unable 
to receive him, and on a second occasion he was out. As 
Enver did not return his call, H.E. made an official complaint 
to the Grand Vizier of the gross breach of courtesy, with 
the result that a large gold-rimmed visiting card was left at 
the Embassy. But the only occasion on which Sir Louis 
saw Enver Pasha during those anxious weeks was a chance 
meeting in the anteroom of the Grand Vizier, whom Sir 
Louis had gone to see in order to read him the account of 
the German retreat on the Marne. Taking advantage of the 
opportunity, Sir Louis told Enver that he had some excellent 
news and proceeded to read him the telegrams. Enver 
interrupted him with the exclamation that he had already 
received the information from the German Ambassador, who 
had assured him that it was only a movement “de recul en 
arricre pour mieux sauter.” Sir Louis had only time to say 
that he expected that the “saut”’ would be “en arricre” 
when he was summoned to the Grand Vizier, who was visibly 
impressed with the account of the retreat. 

I myself saw Enver Pasha at intervals, and one of my 
conversations is reported at length in the Blue Book. This 
was when matters were becoming critical. Enver dwelt then 
upon the impotence of Great Britain to raise any serious 
military forces and that Egypt was Turkey’s special aim. 
I replied that, as regards the military forces, he might see 
some result, say, in a couple of years, which rather took 
him aback, and which made him change the subject to a 
“ sporting topic ” as more suitable to the military intelligence 
of an Englishman. 

On the dismissal of Admiral Limpus from the post of 
Naval Adviser and chief of the British Naval Mission to 
Turkey, the Ambassador demanded an audience of the 
Sultan and read to H.I. Majesty a detailed account of the 
breaches of neutrality committed by Turkey, her evident 
bias towards our enemies, culminating in the insulting 
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action of which he had now cause to complain to HI, 
Majesty. 

As a general rule, an audience of the Sultan was of a 
painfully one-sided and uncomfortable nature, and conversa- 
tion almost impossible to sustain. After making this speech, 
Sir Louis expected no more than a vacant acknowledgment 
and a courteous dismissal, but what was his surprise when 
the Sultan rose to his feet, a prey to the most poignant emotion. 

He assured Sir Louis that he was greatly grieved at the 
course of events; he valued the friendship of King George 
more than anyone’s; nothing would make him break the 
peace existing between our two countries; he would im- 
mediately intern the Goeben and Breslau, and he would recall 
Admiral Limpus. Such is the gist of what H.I. Majesty said. 

Of course, the unfortunate Sultan had no influence, but 
was a prisoner in his palace and never consulted by the 
Young Turks, but Sir Louis, wishing to reach a wider public, 
let these assurances be known, and immediately called upon 
Talaat Bey, whom he saw with several other prominent 
Young Turks. He read to them the promises of the Padishah, 
and said that he presumed that they would give effect to so 
solemn an undertaking; they looked rather sheepish, but, of 
course, nothing was done. 

Shortly afterwards, the Straits were closed, and we all 
felt that the dénowement was at hand. 

At this time Sir Louis was fortunate in obtaining secret 
information of the highest value in the shape of the actual 
telegram sent by a foreign enemy Ambassador to his Govern- 
ment. In this telegram the Ambassador recounted the efforts 
he was making to induce the Turks to come into the War. 

He had visited Talaat and Djemal and had told them 
that the time had come when Turkey must enter the lists. 
They had demurred, and after a heated argument had 
proposed putting off intervention until the spring. The 
Ambassador, being unable to move them, had gone to call on 
Enver and had told him what these Ministers had said. 
Enver replied that, whatever they had decided, he was 
absolutely determined to enter the War immediately, and 
that the Ambassador might so inform his Government. 

After the receipt of this information, which was, of course, 
telegraphed to H.M. Government, the Allied Embassies made 
ready for the end which they felt might come at any moment, 
but in what manner Turkey proposed to begin the war was 
always a matter of speculation. A hundred breaches of 
ordinary neutrality had occurred, the German Ambassador 
communicated daily with- his Government and the Chief of 
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the German Staff by wireless, erected on a German merchant- 
man in the Bosphorus, at a short distance from H.M. Embassy. 
No remonstrance had been available to have it removed. 
The Allied Ambassadors, faithful to the task imposed upon 
them by their Governments, had been obliged to content 
themselves with vigorous and repeated protests, and had not 
brought matters to a climax by presenting an ultimatum. 

The Committee of Union and Progress had even gone so 
far as to sanction a proposal for the assassination of H.M. 
Ambassador while on his way to the Porte. His carriage 
was to have been stopped and he was to have been shot, 
but information of the proposal secretly reached the Embassy, 
and the Turkish Government were informed that His Excel- 
lency did not propose to leave the Embassy until he was 
assured that his life was safe. Assurance came the next 
day and things went on as usual. 

But we were living from hand to mouth; the city was 
full of rumours in which there was generally some truth. 
The same source of information, to which I have referred 
above, revealed that confusion reigned in Turkish Councils. 
Orders were sent on one day to the Turkish Army around 
Erzerum to attack the Russians, and next day counter- 
orders were despatched, and so on. 

The end came at last ; as H.M. Ambassador had pointed 
out a hundred times to the Grand Vizier how it was probable 
it would do. His Excellency was out walking with the 
Russian Councillor of Embassy when the Grand Vizier’s 
aide-de-camp jumped out of his carriage and asked him in 
excited tones whether it was true that there had been a 
rencontre in the Black Sea between the Goeben and some 
Russian ships. The Grand Vizier had heard the news and 
was most anxious on the subject. Could the Ambassador 
give him any information ? 

Sir Louis replied that he had not heard anything, but that 
he would not be surprised if it were true. On returning to 
the Embassy, Sir Louis found a telegram from the Consul- 
General at Odessa stating that the Goeben and Breslau had 
entered Odessa that morning, shelled the port, sunk some 
Russian ships, and killed some Russian subjects. 

Curiously enough, I myself and our own Councillor of 
Embassy were at the “Cercle d’Orient” at the time. 
Djemal came in and we engaged him in conversation. Shortly 
after a telephone call came for him, and returning he told us 
there had been some naval occurrence in the Black Sea. He 
knew no details, but was going immediately to Enver; 
strange when Djemal himself was Minister of Marine! ! 
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The end had come; there is no more to say except that 
the Allied Ambassadors now took their leave and left the 
country. The policy of H.M. Government had been carried 
out, and indeed more than carried out, by the Ambassador. 
I trust the foregoing pages have made this clear, but it will 
be a fitting and suitable conclusion to this article if I quote 
some of the actual utterances of responsible personages made 
after the event. 

Lord Curzon expressed the opinion in a letter to Sir 
Louis on his return from Constantinople that he considered 
Sir Louis had done as well as could possibly be expected in 
the very difficult circumstance, and had carried out the 
policy of H.M. Government extremely well. He was shocked 
to learn that Sir Louis was said to be depressed at the result. 

Lord Kitchener thanked him personally for having helped 
to put off the entry of Turkey into the War for so long, and 
until he had got his Indian troops through the Suez Canal. 

Mr. Winston Churchill wrote thus: “I deeply sym- 
pathize with Mallet in the futile task on which he is engaged. 
Nothing could exceed the skill and perseverance with which 
he laboured.” 

Lord Grey : “ Nevertheless, criticism and almost obloquy 
was passed upon our diplomacy, and most unjustly upon 
Mallet. But he at Constantinople was endeavouring to keep 
Turkey neutral, like a general, with scant ammunition and no 
big guns, ordered to hold a position against an enemy well 
equipped with heavy artillery. When the position was 
taken, how can you abuse him for having tried to hold the 
position at all?” 

And finally, in the last published despatch addressed by 
H.M. Government to our Ambassador, we find displayed 
their appreciation and “ high sense of the marked ability, 
patience and discretion shown by Your Excellency in carrying 
out, in face of great difficulties, the policy of H.M. Govern- 
ment. War was eventually forced upon us by wanton and 
unprovoked hostility of the Turkish fleet under German 
inspiration and orders, but it was the desire of H.M. Govern- 
ment to avoid a rupture. To Your Excellency’s efforts it 
was due that the inevitable catastrophe did not occur sooner.” 
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From the time I first saw Labrador, my mind refused to 
accept that which everyone, apparently, was convinced was 
true—that Labrador was God’s “dump heap” and, as John 
Cabot had said, “ There was nothing in it that could be of any 
service to mankind.” Now all the world knows that is not 
so. But that does not say we have yet learned to make 
use of it all for man’s benefit. I have been thirty-eight years 
cruising on the Labrador coast, and I am convinced more and 
more that it is a valuable asset for the human race. Not the 
least is its value as a developer of human character, and a 
place where the simple life, with its absence from the strain 
and hustle of what we call “‘ civilisation,” can still be found. 
During these late years hundreds of people from practically 
all over the world have visited the Labrador coast, and its 
great charm of rugged beauty and that challenge which 
evolves the best in human kind, has always formed that 
which has been so aptly called the “‘ Lure of the Labrador.” 
Thirteen hundred students have during these years come 
north at their own expense to help us in our work, and every 
one has loved it. 

The rich fisheries of Labrador have been known, of course, 
for ages, but that does not mean that they have been most 
profitably tapped. It is a truism to say that in the cold waters 
of the Polar current fish are fatter, firmer, and tastier than 
those from the warmer waters of the Pacific coast or even the 
European waters between Iceland and the North Sea, in 
which for many years I cruised. Yet when one comes to 
examine the disposal of the codfish, so fat and luscious that 
one could eat them fresh all the year round, just as one can 
bread and butter, a thing which you could hardly say of any 
other fish, one finds that they have been largely marketed 
amongst the poorest people of the world—the Latin and 
Greek races in the Mediterranean, the proletariat of the West 
Indies and Brazil. A man in the tropics likes salt food, and 
loves to chew a piece of salt, raw codfish. I have done it 
myself many times, and seen hundreds do it with pleasure 
but, in the homes of the wealthy, it is rare to see people clam- 
ouring for salt codfish. To my mind, codfish and salmon salted 
are really codfish and salmon spoiled, and if the world’s 
markets are any indication, the majority of my fellowmen 
agree with me. 
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Many years ago a young American zoologist from Wash- 
ington came to take charge at Cartwright, Labrador, of a 
fox-breeding farm which I had interested Mr. John Hays 
Hammond in starting. I had been experimenting in northern 
Newfoundland with breeding foxes and had sold mine to 
Prince Edward’s Island, which was then taking up that very 
natural but long neglected occupation of breeding animals 
that have valuable furs, as well as those that have muscles 
and fat for eating. This became an established industry, 
and although my young American friend left and the farm 
reverted to me, the Hudson’s Bay Company, which, under 
the conservative Lord Strathcona, would not look at any- 
thing like fox farms, took it over and it is now being run 
in full force by his successors. This same young man observed 
a queer fact; that a fish caught through the ice in winter 
and allowed to freeze slowly was a very different article from 
a fish caught through the ice when the wind was howling and 
the temperature low and the fish suddenly frozen as 
hard as a brick. In this latter case, when taken and put in 
a warm kitchen, the fish would limber up again. There was 
an obvious difference in the muscular condition. For years 
this young man spent all he owned and borrowed trying to 
find out wherein this difference lay—why frozen meat, and 
frozen fish, lost flavour and was mushy. The Postum 
Company has within the last year taken over his inventions, 
for which they paid over twenty millions and even altered 
their own company’s title, so greatly did they estimate 
the potential economic value of the inventions. This, I think 
myself, will become generally realised and will have much to 
do with the world’s supply of the food of mankind. 
For what it taught me was that the fault lies, not in 
God’s gift to men, but in the man. The fishery, which 
was still declining under the salt-cure regime, can, I 
believe, be profitable and almost indefinitely enlarged under 
the new, very rapid-freezing method. 

Within a mile of me there are three large steamers loading 
salmon frozen in this way. I have been talking to a young 
fisherman who is collecting fish for one of these firms, and 
he has just sent a second load alongside, of over 7,000 lbs. 
of the most glorious, large, firm fish any man could lay eyes 
on. Idonot think we have begun to appreciate the food value 
of these fresh fish, speaking from the point of view of a 
physician who has watched men reared on fish diet for several 
decades. There are here endless herring and enormous 
quantities of caplin, too. This wealth of food naturally 
suggests to one’s mind the millions of our fellow men starving 
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in places like China and India; one thinks, too, of the 
enormous stores of grain lying up since last year in Canada 
and the United States; meanwhile wiseacres are putting 
their heads together, advising the farmers to curtail the 
output, much as the rubber growers curtail the rubber supply. 
It was stated that during this last winter Chinamen have been 
not only killing but eating one another. 

The halibut grounds up the east coast of Labrador 
are practically untouched. There are very few fish more 
valuable from a nutritive point of view than halibut. There 
used to be a large fishery on the huge banks that lie between 
Greenland and Labrador, but except for the sporadic halibut 
caught in a cod net, practically no one has ever fished the 
halibut on the banks nearer the Labrador Coast. Indeed, 
a vessel which came down again last year fitted for halibutting 
could not get a man to go afterthe halibut because they had 
been reared to catching cod, the technique of which is a little 
different. 

Of the other denizens of the sea off the Labrador coast, I am 
a little doubtful as to how the valuable mammals can stand 
the struggle. Personally I have not any doubt whatever 
that the seal herds are being steadily and seriously depleted 
by the modern methods that are being used against them 
while they are breeding. And though the supply of whales 
seems to be greater than any human being would have 
anticipated, still I feel that that great cetacean, even in the 
unlimited waters of the Atlantic, cannot permanently hold 
its own against fast chasers and harpoons loaded with bombs 
and fired from cannon. 

Perhaps the most recent potential of Labrador, God’s 
dump heap, to be recognised, comes from the fact that the 
base of the ancient rocks on which the whole peninsula is 
constructed, has proved to be just an extension of the great 
archean complex which has been named the Canadian Shield. 
When the coast-to-coast railways were being run from Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, to Vancouver, British Columbia, the trend of 
immigration was to the West, exactly as in the old days the 
49’ers crossed the oilfields of Oklahoma and Texas, dying 
by hundreds, in their “ prairie schooners,” as they struggled 
for the gold beyond the Rocky Mountains. Prairies and the 
far West so obscured the minds of man coming from across 
the Atlantic that they rushed past the richest precious metal 
producing part of the whole world, and with the usual infalli- 
bility of ignorance pronounced as utterly useless to mankind 
those barren-looking sections of ‘“‘ Our Lady of the Snows” 
that have given the Hollinger and Flinflen, and mines of 
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Nipissing and Porcupine, from these very same rocks which 
on the East form Labrador. Though I shall not, I fear, 
live to see it, I am hoping that from the other side, “ beyond 
this bourne of time and place,” my spirit will look back and 
see these great fastnesses grown up and producing for them- 
selves and mankind those metals which still the world values 
as precious. I am often asked, ‘“‘ But, presuming that wealth 
raay reward plentifully and add to efficiency and increasing 
knowledge, is the Labrador Peninsula a fit place for a white 
man to live in?”’ Some questions one can only answer by 
asking another: ‘‘ Is Manhattan Island or Chicago or West 
Palm Beach, or Hollywood, a paradise which justifies its 
material circumstances being considered as the only satis- 
factory environments for happiness?”’ We have long 
learned in the North the deceitfulness of riches, and that, so 
far as happiness can be measured, dollars and cents and 
what they can procure, are no criterion. Divorces, suicides, 
holdups, nervous prostrations, are unknown in the simple 
environment of the North, and seem to us to be an almost 
inevitable accompaniment of so-called civilisation. 

I have just been watching one of my men, trained in 
Canada as an agriculturist, creating a large potato patch 
from a peat bog. I asked him, ‘‘ Wouldn’t you rather go 
back to Nova Scotia where it is much easier to grow potatoes?” 
“* Not much,” he replied, “ I would infinitely rather be where 
I have to make Nature hand over the goods. I love the 
struggle.” There lies on my table this morning a letter 
which has come from the far north of Labrador, where an 
extraordinarily intelligent fur trader writes: ‘“‘ Money has 
been scarce this year and the people’s power of purchasing 
has been reduced.”” But he goes on, “I think this is rather 
good than otherwise, because this year our people have been 
unable to purchase the imported food supplies from the 
traders and have been forced to live on some of the natural 
food which the country produces. I think, from what I have 
noticed, that they are unusually healthy on that account.” 

You may ask what kind of minerals I am expecting to 
be found in Labrador. While its iron deposits are perfectly 
well known, I have had several reports of men who have seen 
cuttings through beds of copper made by rivers. My mind 
has been engaged on other lines, but I feel sure lead and silver, 
and, I think, zinc and copper, and I know graphite and 
asbestos, are among the long list of things included in the 
Labrador rocks. 

The value of the fauna of Labrador has always been 
dependent on accidental, or fortuitous, or what some people 
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call “‘ natural’? causes. The enterprise of a Presbyterian 
missionary in Alaska started the application to the sub-Arctic 
of those very primitive laws governing production and dis- 
tribution which have been slowly but increasingly found to 
be stock raising, etc. The reindeer that were introduced 
from Siberia to Alaska, it seems to me only yesterday, have 
multiplied to such an enormous extent that hundreds of 
thousands have had to be killed every year, and even then 
there is a great problem before the United States Government 
to-day as to how best to utilise for the service of the nation 
an invaluable financial asset of which no one would 
have dreamed one hundred years ago. With regard to 
reindeer, it is perfectly obvious that Labrador has an in- 
finite advantage over Alaska. Mr. Carl Lohmen, told me 
that the only difficulty, in Alaska, has been transpor- 
tation. Six thousand miles by rail and steamer adds 
enormously to the difficulty of popularising and disposing 
remuneratively of the meat and skins. Labrador is reason- 
ably near to Montreal, New York, Boston and London. 
Alaska cannot market its carcases the same year the animals are 
killed. To be profitable it is obvious that the meat for sale 
must be largely surplus stags; deer being polygamous, one 
stag is enough for a large number of does, but you cannot 
kill a breeding stag, hence you cannot eat it. As the rutting 
season is in October, and transportation is closed in November, 
unless the new rapid freezing process saves the position 
it is obvious that Alaskan venison must always be 
inferior to Labrador venison which can be put on the 
hoof aboard a vessel in November and landed alive in a week 
at any of the above centres. Will reindeer multiply in 
Labrador as they have in Alaska? Although my own 
experimenting had to be carried on almost without funds, 
and incidentally in the extreme north of Newfoundland 
instead of Labrador, there cannot be any question whatever 
about the fitness of Labrador for large herds of deer. I 
sent, personally, the mosses from along this coast to Kew 
Gardens in England for analysis and labelling, and it is the 
right kind of moss, scientifically, for deer. My 300 reindeer, 
in spite of those I sold, those we used for meat, and the large 
number that were poached because our Government gave me 
no protection, increased in six years to 1,500 as actually 
penned up in a corral close by my hospital. On my table 
this morning is another letter from the north of Labrador, 
in which my friend writes: ‘‘ Caribou have been very plentiful 
this winter. We have had all we want.” Caribou and rein- 
deer are practically identical, and there could be no better 
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proof of the ability of reindeer to flourish than the fact that 
without protection and in spite of the modern rifle, wolves 
and other animals, caribou are still plentiful in the north. 

John Cabot was indeed wrong in saying that there was 
nothing in Labrador that could be of any service to mankind. 
To the material advantages I have mentioned must be added 
the wonderful, bracing atmosphere of its marvellous fiords 
and blue waters. Nor can solitude be brought as a charge 
against life in Labrador nowadays, when aviation and wireless 
serve us as they serve all the world. We set our watches by 
the booming chime of Big Ben, and we dance to music played 
in New York. 


WILFRED GRENFELL. 
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REMINISCENCES OF ETON. 1857-1861 


I HAVE been urged by my family to write a record of my time 
at Eton. I cannot imagine that the reminiscences of an 
insignificant individual like myself can be of any interest to 
the public ; but here they are. 

I went to Eton about September 15, 1857; after three 
years at the private school of Geddington, Northamptonshire, 
of which the Vicar, the Reverend W. M. H. Church, was 
master. My name was entered at Mr. Balston’s house, but 
he had no room for me at the time; so I was sent to the 
Reverend Francis Vidal’s (formerly the Christopher Inn), 
whose brother-in-law, William Johnson *, was my tutor. 

It was a rambling house with an entrance in Wise’s yard 
(Wise being a livery stable and fly proprietor), and another in 
Gulliver’s Passage. Mr. Johnson’s rooms were on the ground 
floor, boarded off from Wise’s yard, with a short flight of 
steps: they have now become the quarters of “‘ Pop,” which 
then was on the opposite side of the yard on the first floor. 
Mr. Johnson’s rooms consisted of a pupil room, which com- 
municated with the boys’ entrance ; a study full of books and 
pictures ; and a bedroom beyond. He had had a boarding- 
house a few years previously, but had given it up. He was 
wont to receive visitors with a shout of “‘ Shoes” (meaning 
that they were to be wiped), and on one occasion the Provost 
(Dr. Hawtrey) was greeted with this; much to our amuse- 
ment. I was given a small room on the first floor, down a long 
passage, which was frequently used for football and “ high- 
cock-a-lorum.”” The window looked out on to a tiled roof 
and I was often serenaded by cats; and I once broke my 
water-jug and deluged myself with water in attempting to 
“duck ” them ; the window being closely barred. 

There were four sixth-form boys in the house ; Mr. Cole- 
ridge having been made a Fellow, and in consequence given 
up his house, some of his pupils were passed on to Mr. John- 
son ; W. E. and Stephen Gladstone amongst them ; the latter 
having been at Geddington with me. 

I went a walk soon after arrival with another newcomer— 
Lionel Muirhead (of Haseley Court, Oxford), with whom, and 
his younger brother, I messed for a time ; our friendship only 
ceased with his death a year or two ago. Another new- 

* He later took the name of Cory. 
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comer was Frederick Wood, who had two elder brothers in 
the house ; he was three years my junior, and in lower school, 
After his brothers had left Eton we messed together ; and 
again death only severed our friendship. 

I think Lord Halifax is the only survivor of those days. 
Mr. Johnson used to read to us lower boys of an evening, such 
novels as Fennimore Cooper’s, etc. On Sundays he let us 
come to his rooms after “ lock-up,” providing cake, biscuits, 
fruit, and port wine in an ostrich-egg mounted in silver. In 
seasonable weather he frequently took us walks, holding forth 
as he went ; or telling the history of places ; to Windsor Park, 
Virginia Water, Runnymede, Burnham Beeches, etc., and, on 
whole holidays, ‘“ water parties,” both up and down the 
river. 

He made us sing glees, such as “‘ The Hardy Norseman,” or 
“QO, who will o’er the Downs,” in unison, joining in himself 
with tremendous energy, especially in the last verse of the 
latter; and also ‘“ Goosey Goosey Gander,” shouting out 
“‘take him by the left leg, and throw him downstairs ”’ ; he 
had a good ear, and whistled beautifully, generally doing so 
while looking over verses and themes. His devotion to, and 
knowledge of the Army and its history was wonderful, and 
(as has been recorded by Lord Esher and others elsewhere) 
headed by him, we all rushed out to see the Guards go by. 
They had lately returned from the Crimea, and were mostly 
with medals. I steered the Scots Guards’ four-oar on several 
occasions one summer. 

Knowing I was fond of music, he often took me to hear 
Miss Vidal (sister of my Dame) play the piano; she was a 
good musician. I occasionally went up to the Guards’ 
barracks to breakfast with the Scots Guards, when they were 
there ; as several had known my cousin, Hugh Drummond, 
who was killed in the Crimea; and also with my cousin, 
Edward Hamilton, in the Coldstreams. 

The Guards’ bands were a great attraction; the Scots 
Guards had then a drummer and cymbal player in strange 
uniforms, who were both black men. 

Colonel Fred Marshall, at the head of the Life Guards, 
was a fine sight ; and I have never forgotten, one beautiful 
morning, meeting them near the entrance to Weston’s Yard, 
coming round the corner from the Slough road, with the band 
playing “‘ Annie Laurie.” I always went up to the Castle on 
Sunday afternoons, when the Court was there, to hear the 
band play on the terrace. 

After a year or two I was moved to a better room looking 
on the street. I remember.so well hearing at night the mail- 
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cart coming from Slough (as it did then) with the horn sound- 
ing far off ; and the cavalry trumpets sounding “ Last Post ” 
at the barracks. 

I am afraid I was an idler and dreamer ; I used to sit in 
my window-seat listening to a barrel organ (a good specimen 
of its kind) that constantly came along the street of an 
evening, and played “‘Ah che la morte” and “ Ever of thee ’'m 
fondly dreaming”; or to Miss Lucy Vidal and Mr. Stone 
singing duets a few windows off ; instead of doing my verses 
or theme. 

My chief friend out of the house was Francis Pelham, who 
was Mr. Johnson’s pupil, but boarded out at Gulliver’s ; and 
we used to walk every Sunday after chapel to hear the Life 
Guards, or “‘ Blues” bands, as they marched from church to 
the cavalry barracks. He was a charming companion ; and 
was in both the Eton and Cambridge XI’s, and later Vicar of 
Lambeth ; he succeeded his brother as Lord Chichester. 

F. B. Baker, who was then a surgeon in the Scots Guards, 
had his quarters in the cavalry barracks, where I sometimes 
visited him. His brother, afterwards a ‘“‘ Conduct,” had been 
tutor to the Lennox’s, and one day Settrington, Algie Lennox, 
and I went up to see him, and I am sorry to say, finding him 
out, ate his luncheon ! 

I was placed in “ middle-fourth”’ form, as my attempt 
at Latin verses was not up to Eton requirements ; but at the 
end of the “ half ” I passed second in “ collecions ” (beaten by 
my old friend, Montagu Knight, of Chawton), and was sent up 
for a double remove in trials, which I successfully obtained. 

Fagging was not very arduous; and one learnt to make 
coffee, omelettes, and to cook mushrooms and bacon. 

One alarming adventure I was sent on by a sixth form 
boy, t.e., to get Sunday Questions from the captain of the 
school in College; a big fellow with red whiskers: I was 
small, very shy, and timid; but the great man was affable. 

Mr. Johnson was very short-sighted, and read or wrote 
with his nose almost touching the book or paper ; but he was 
observant ; and sometimes caught out those who traded on 
his blindness. His class room in school was in the school- 
yard on the ground floor ; it was about 30 feet deep, and there 
were about five or six rows of forms on which we sat: I was 
then in fifth form, and “ up to him ” in school for a year. I 
was on the back row against the wall farthest from him, and 
his desk faced us, he sitting behind it, against the opposite 
wall, about three or four feet from the front row. The boy 
next to me was writing out a “‘ pena” with the ink-bottle on 
the form in front of him ; W. J. spotted this, and threw the 
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key of the door of the room, which was on his desk, knocking 
over the ink-bottle all over the “‘ pena ”’ ! 

In the summer, if it was at all hot, he used to send the 
prepostor with a watering-pot to College pump, and water 
the floor of the room. 

Tloved the river; but was small and slight, and never got 
into “the boats” ; but frequently went on the river in my 
own skiff ; and four of my house got a four-oared tub in which 
I rowed ; and Mr. Johnson often took some of us down stream 
in his boat and made us row. 


I looked on at cricket matches in “‘ Upper Club,” and once 
saw a most amusing match—I think “ Aquatics” v. the 
Household Brigade, when Bill Hartopp, of the “‘ Blues,” was 
bowling, and danced up to the wicket, making the boys laugh 
so that they fell easy victims. 

When I went to “ Lord’s”’ for the Harrow match we were 
then able to lie on the grass, there being only a few coaches 
and carriages! I was fond of football and fives. We were 
expected to play in the house game of football every “ after 
12,” and I generally went to “ kick-about ” in South Meadow 
** after 4.” 

I have always considered the Eton field-game as superior 
to either “ Association ” or ‘‘ Rugby.” 

It was difficult to get a fives court; but we sometimes 
played outside Chapel, or at a solitary court to the south of 
the Eton Wick road, not far from the cemetery. During the 
fives-half we often went paper-chases ; and once I went bird- 
nesting in Ditton Park with another boy, and we were chased 
by a keeper and a swan! We were more alarmed at the 
latter than of the former. 

George Howard, at my Dame’s, took me to Lord Lans- 
downe’s (great-grandfather of the present Lord L.) villa at 
Chertsey to see the last race that was rowed against West- 
minster, in 1860. 

Dr. Warre and Mr. Cornish came as masters while I was 
there, and were frequent visitors at Mr. Johnson’s rooms of an 
evening ; I think the former had been in his house ; and both 
were always most friendly to me. 


My friends in the house, besides those mentioned before, 
were the two Aclands (Charles and F. G.) ; Laidly Mort (an 
Australian, and in the VIII in ’61), Lord Eldon (a Gedding- 
tonian), with whom I twice stayed in the holidays. Walter 
Northcote, also a Geddingtonian. Lord Rosebery came to the 
house while I was there. Out of the house, Horace Walpole ; 
Scott-Holland : Albert, Neville, and Spencer Lyttleton, all 
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W. J.’s pupils, and the last three Geddingtonians. Lord 
Lansdowne and Robert Bridges were in my division. 

George Howard took me to the house in the High Street 
where Lord Lorne, Archy Campbell, and Lord Ronald Gower 
lived with a private tutor ; and I often played small cricket 
with them in the meadow behind the house. 

The choir of St. George’s used to come down to sing at our 
services in chapel; the organist was Mitchell, a member of 
the choir. I can see most of them now “in my mind’s eye”: 
a splendid bass, Bridgewater, whom we called “ Thunder- 
guts” ; Barnby, a brother of Dr. Barnby, who was afterwards 
organist ; Dyson, a tenor, who became Mayor of Windsor, etc. 
Another constant attendant at chapel was a man, said to have 
been a postillion to George IV, who was quite crazed, who sat 
always by the door of Lupton’s chapel. 

The boys used to pile their hats at the end of each form, 
one a-top of the other ; on one occasion a boy fainted during 
service; Mr. Johnson happened to be in upper desk; he 
rushed down, sending all the hats flying, and carried the boy 
out. 

I was an original member of the Eton Volunteer Corps, 
which was raised, I think, in the beginning of 1861 ; and I was 
left-hand man of my company when we marched past the 
Queen and Prince Albert in December of that year. A 
curious incident occurred when we were given luncheon in 
the Orangery under the terrace after the ceremony. Our 
arms were piled outside, with the colours resting as usual on 
the centre pile; the Royal party came round to see the boys at 
their food ; and, just as they passed, the pile with the colours 
collapsed ; I was only a few yards off, and looked round to 
see what the crash was. It was the last appearance of the 
Prince in public; he was unwell at the time, but insisted, 
against medical advice, on being present. It was a cold, 
drizzling day, and he never recovered from the exposure. 
Some beautiful lines were written by Mr. Johnson on the 
occasion, which will be found in the volume of his poems, 
“ Tonica.”” 

I left Eton to my great regret at the end of that half. 

It was the custom then to give “‘ leaving books”; a great 
tax on the parents, which was afterwards discontinued, and 
many were given more from custom than affection ; I received 
63, which I hope came under the latter head. I had reached 
the upper division of fifth form, being the one next below 
the Head Master’s division. 

I am sorry to say that I had been idle and frivolous ; not 
considering how much depends on the efforts a boy makes to 
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learn at school ; nor on the poor return it was to my parents, 
In those days boys might go through Eton, as I did, without 
being obliged to work, which is happily no longer the case. [| 
loved the place, and have sent six sons there. 
“Oh! Thames; my memories bloom with all thy flowers, 
Thy kindness sighs to me from every tree. 


Farewell! I thank thee for the frolic hours ; 
I bid thee, whilst thou flowest, speak of me.” —W. Johnson. 


ALGERNON DRUMMOND. 


HOW I BEAT TILDEN 


LIKE many other Englishmen I was puzzled and depressed 
by the long-continued ascendancy of our foreign competitors 
in the Wimbledon Lawn Tennis Championships. I had lain 
awake at night wondering how this invasion could be stayed, 
because although many persons made light of it, or tried to, 
to me it seemed a serious phenomenon and one that was cal- 
culated to lower our prestige abroad among the many com- 
munities that we had infected with our passion for playing 
games. Comparatively few Britons take any interest in 
Politics or Business, but most are tremendously keen on one 
or other game from football to putting, and it was absurd 
that a great games-playing nation should permanently 
occupy a back seat at her own championships in a game she 
had given to the world. The excuses offered for this failure 
were too flimsy to merit discussion. The only serious ques- 
tion was, ‘‘ What could be done to stop the rot?” 
Having studied the problem from every angle, and having 
discussed it with many experts, I had come to the conclusion 
that nothing could be done, as the game had been developed 
to a pitch of perfection in every direction from Service to 
Smash, and that we could only await the advent of some 
genius of the Tilden or Cochet type who would do for this 
country what these famous players had done for theirs. It 
was at this dismal moment that I evolved the great idea, 
which, like most great ideas, was so simple as to be obvious. 
It came to me in my morning bath. How could I give effect 
toit? This was not easy to answer. I was determined that 
it should not be wasted in private—it was not worth inflicting 
on one’s friends, but if it could be given a trial at Wimbledon 
it must achieve instantaneous and sensational success. 
Unfortunately, I had none of the necessary qualifications for 
admission to the Championships—the worst man among the 
select could certainly give me 30 every game, and the best 
probably 40 while owing 30 to boot. Any of the ladies 
could give me from 15 to half 30. It was therefore useless 
to send in an entry. I resolved to beard the Tournament 
Committee and secured an interview in the early days of 
June. I found them unsympathetic and sceptical when I 
said that I had discovered a method that would infallibly 
overcome any player or super player, and I guaranteed that, 
if they would allow me to play Mr. Tilden in the first round, 
he would not figure in the second, The suggestion was not 
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unnaturally received with derision, and the attitude of more 
than one of the Committee indicated that they regarded me 
as non compos mentis. I was closely cross-examined as to 
my projected procedure, but flatly refused to give any in- 
formation. ‘“ That,” I said, ‘is my secret. I can only tell 
you there is no answer to it.”” Ultimately, after a protracted 
and rather acrimonious wrangle, the Committee rather 
reluctantly yielded to the argument of Sir Herbert Wilberforce 
—who throughout had adopted a tolerant attitude—that 
there could be no harm in allowing an experiment to be 
tried that could by no possibility injure “the gate.” On 
the contrary, the inevitable discussion in the Press directly 
it became known that “a new man with a new method” 
would make his appearance on the Centre Court could not 
but augment the interest of the opening day. That is how 
I came to draw Tilden in the first round of the Singles 
Championship in 193—. 

Sir Herbert’s anticipation as to the interest of the Press 
in the event was abundantly justified. It was discussed in 
many columns. Mr. H. W. Austin wrote an instructive 
article in the Evening News admitting his inability to guess 
what new mode of playing Lawn Tennis could be invented, 
but even if it were it could present no difficulties to so 
resourceful a player as Tilden, who could never be taken by 
surprise in the game of which he was a complete. master. 
Mr. F. J. Perry was still more scornful in the Evening 
Standard, and predicted that ‘‘ this presumptuous rabbit will 
be eaten up.” Mr. Stanley Doust, in the Daily Mail, was 
slightly more cautious, though he was prepared to lay long 
odds on Tilden reaching the Semi-Final. Mr. Wallis Myers, 
in the Daily Telegraph, expressed unmeasured indignation 
that the L.T.A. should encourage such a farce, while Mr. 
H. S. Scrivener, of the Morning Post, was too annoyed to 
mention the matter. Alone, the Lawn Tennis Correspondent 
of The Times was inclined to think “there might be some- 
thing in it,’ and declared that he should await the game with 
no little interest. The public shared this view, and during 
the week preceding Wimbledon the subject was keenly 
discussed throughout the lawn tennis world and the result 
of the encounter eagerly awaited. 

My plan was so simple that I almost apologise for 
mentioning it. It is only curious in that no one had ever 
thought of it before during the 50 or 60 years of Lawn Tennis 
in which every point in the game has been debated ad nauseam. 
According to Rule 12, “‘ The service is a let: (a) If the ball 
served touches the net strap or band, provided the same 
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be otherwise good. In case of a let, the service counts for 
nothing and the server shall serve again, but a let does not 
annul a previous fault.” 

I had often seen players serve three “ lets’ and once or 
twice four “lets.” But I have never seen anyone serve 
five “‘ lets.” Why? Probably because they had never tried, 
though it was self-evident that to master the let was to 
become master of the game. With adequate practice, anyone 
with a good eye and steady nerves should be able to deliver, 
not three, or four, or five lets, but 30 or 40 or 50, or, for 
that matter, 300 or 400 or 500. The server of limitless lets 
could beat anybody as his opponents would never have a 
chance of playing their game. Nor should the ceaseless 
“let”? be more difficult to learn than the ceaseless “ spot 
stroke’? at billiards, which hung up that game some years 
ago. Directly I had this brain wave, I retired to the country 
and practised serving. It was wearisome work—four hours 
per diem, two in the morning and two in the afternoon. 
At the end of a fortnight I could make 50 “ lets’ whenever 
I wished to. At the end of a month I had perfected this 
simple operation, so that I was confident of delivering an 
unbroken stream of serves which would paralyse any opponent 
and reduce him to complete helplessness. It was only a 
question of how soon he would scratch. 

When he came on to court on that last Monday in June, 
Mr. Tilden was cheerful and elated—he had no idea what he 
was “up against ’—but expected to rattle off 3 love sets. 
The stands were packed and overflowing—the gates had long 
since been closed. I was received with more curiosity 
than enthusiasm. Tilden won the toss and elected to serve. 
He delivered four cannon balls, which I did not attempt to 
touch. He was 15, 30, 40 and finally “game” to love. 
A snigger went round the ground. We crossed over. I 
began to serve. “Let ball, first service,” said the umpire 
—then again, “Let ball, first service.” There was nothing 
odd in this. It had often happened before. Even when for 
the third time he called, ‘‘ Let ball, first service,” it attracted 
no particular attention, but when he repeated these mono- 
tonous words a fourth time the galleries sat up and took note, 
and there was a buzz of excitement as he said it for the 
fifth time. No one had ever seen five consecutive “ lets” 
on the Centre Court, and with number six there was uproarious 
laughter, as it became apparent that a method had been 
discovered whereby an indifferent player—not to say an 
unmitigated rabbit—could nonplus and outwit the most 
formidable opponent. Mr. Tilden had now become restive 
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and was obviously “ rattled.”” He glared at everybody, at 
the linesman, the ball boys, the umpire, and, above all, at 
me. But he was powerless and could do nothing, and realised 
that if this stream of ‘“ Let balls, first service”’ continued 
the time would come when there was nothing left for him to 
do except to go home. The stream did continue. At number 
30 Mr. F. R. Burrow, the Referee, emerged from his den at 
the back of beyond and made one of his rare appearances on 
the Centre Court. To him Lawn Tennis is a very serious 
business—indeed, it is the only serious business. To make 
it ridiculous was to incur his wrath. He gazed upon the 
melancholy scene for a moment or two, but after witnessing 
five more “‘ lets,” he fled incontinently, a sadder and a wiser 
man. A loophole had been disclosed in the sacred rules of 
the sacred game—the blunder must be repaired at the earliest 
possible moment by limiting the number of “ lets.” Mean- 
while, the championships were threatened with ruin, as I 
was in for three events, and what I could do in the Singles 
would be equally effective in both Doubles—the Men’s and 
the Mixed. 

The appearance and disappearance of Mr. Burrow had 
a marked and most discouraging effect on Mr. Tilden, who 
now realised that victory had been snatched from him. He 
stuck it out, however, for another 30 serves, but at the 
umpire’s sixty-fifth “‘ Let ball, first service,” my opponent 
picked up an armful of rackets and stalked off the ground. 
There was naturally some disappointment at the manner of 
his discomfiture, but I received a very cordial cheer for 
eliminating so serious an obstacle to a British championship, 
and there was considerable speculation as to the future course 
of events. By the time I reached the dressing room, Mr. 
Tilden had completely recovered his equanimity and most 
handsomely congratulated me on my “ bright idea ’’—he 
was engaged in writing a glowing account of the episode 
for the New York Times. 

The Tournament Committee asked me to come and see 
them, and when I went had a somewhat mixed reception. 
Sir Herbert Wilberforce was unfeignedly amused, but some 
of the stick-in-the-muds were distinctly peevish. I was 
asked what I proposed to do. It was pointed out that 
if I continued as I had begun I should spoil the champion- 
ships, as no one would care to see Semi-Finals or Finals in 
which the only play would consist of ‘‘ Let ball, first service.” 
To this I cordially agreed, saying that to spoil the champion- 
ships was the very last thing I wanted, and that I was pre- 
pared to scratch forthwith, having tried my experiment. 
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I suggested, however, that it might be advisable for me to 
play one more round as in the next bracket was Mr. Jiro 
Satoh, the Japanese champion, and after his phenomenal 
successes in English tournaments it was doubtful whether 
any English player could now beat him in the ordinary 
way, although our Davis Cup players had done so a year ago. 
He was a vastly improved match player, and I pointed out 
that, could he be eliminated, there would be every prospect 
of an all-British Final, which is what our Lawn Tennis world 
had set its heart on. 

The Committee cordially assented to my proposal, and 
accordingly the next day the pantomime of the preceding 
round was repeated, though it lasted rather longer, as Mr. 
Satoh is a more patient man than Mr. Tilden. I won the 
toss and chose my court, as there was no object in winning 
the first game, which my opponent secured with the utmost 
ease. I did not pretend to be a player, but was merely a 
specialist in a particular kind of service. We crossed over 
and I proceeded to serve the usual ‘“‘ Let ball, first service.” 
But I had to do it no less than 115 times before Mr. Satoh’s 
patience was exhausted and my arm ached. I wondered 
how much longer he would keep me at it when, somewhat 
suddenly, and to my great relief, with a cheery smile and a 
warm handshake, he said ‘“‘ I scratch ”—he left the ground 
in the best of good tempers and he treated me as an old friend 
who had conferred a favour on him. The Japanese are real 
sportsmen—win or lose. 

I scratched as promised in the third round and enjoyed 
the keen satisfaction of watching a grand Final between Mr. 
Perry and Mr. Austin. I forget who won. 


A Raspsit. 


CHINA DENOUNCES EXTRATERRITORIALITY 


I. 


On May 6th last, Mr. Arthur Henderson, Britain’s Foreign 
Secretary, informed the House of Commons that the negotia- 
tions on extraterritoriality in China had, in the language of 
the Press, ‘‘ broken down.” Back of this brief announcement 
is a long and complicated story, which may well be told. 
It should be told if only to refresh the public memory, which 
is proverbially short. There may yet be a sequel, as indeed 
there will be, but the sequence of events which have thus 
far transpired are so important and so vitally affect all Powers, 
that a clear understanding of them at this time seems essential 
and desirable. 

As far back as 1902, Great Britain, in an instrument 
commonly known as the Mackay Treaty after its signer, 
Sir James Lyle Mackay, declared herself “ prepared to 
relinquish her extraterritorial rights when she is satisfied 
that the state of the Chinese laws, the arrangement for their 
administration, and other considerations warrant her in so 
doing.” The following year the United States and Japan 
followed suit and included much the same provision in their 
respective treaties with China. Encouraged by these pro- 
mises, China, then under the Manchu dynasty, made more 
or less serious attempts to put her house in order. Then 
came Japan’s victory over Russia, a victory of a small Asiatic 
nation over a great European Power, which proved another 
stimulus to China’s desire to regain judicial and _ tariff 
autonomy. The Manchu dynasty engaged Japanese and 
European jurists to codify laws as a preliminary to opening 
negotiations for treaty revision. But the revolution of 1911, 
and the protracted chaos which followed upon its heels, inter- 
rupted the work begun by the Manchu Government. Yet 
the World War, which China entered on the Allied side, 
afforded her an unexpected opportunity to denounce the 
unequal treaties with Germany and Austria, and thus to 
deprive them of the extraterritorial rights they had enjoyed. 
Although this cowp was not supported by any internal reform 
essential to the recovery of judicial autonomy, it inspired in 
the Chinese mind the belief that a very material progress 
had been made toward the attainment of the coveted goal. 
At the Peace Conference at Versailles the Chinese delegation 
brought forth the question of extraterritoriality, but none 
of the Powers took it seriously. 
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The first international conference, where China’s plea 
for the abolition of extraterritoriality was given a fair hearing, 
was the Washington Conference of 1921-2, which adopted a 
resolution recommending the organisation of an international 
Commission, composed of one representative each of the nine 
Powers present (namely, Great Britain, the United States, 
Japan, France, Italy, China, Portugal, the Netherlands, and 
Belgium) “‘ to inquire into the laws and the judicial system 
and the methods of judicial administration in China.” The 
Commission was to have been constituted within three months 
after the conference, but owing partly to the continued 
political turmoil in China and partly to France’s failure to ratify 
the Washington Treaty for three years, it did not come into 
existence until 1925. In the winter of 1925-6 the Commission 
made a tour of the country and prepared a report, the text 
of which was mostly written by Mr. Silas H. Strawn, a dis- 
tinguished lawyer of Chicago, and chairman of the American 
delegation to the international tariff conference which had 
just closed at Peking. The report, as summarised by Mr. 
Rodney Gilbert, in his illuminating book, “The Unequal 
Treaties,” ‘found the new codes still inadequate to complex 
modern life, the new model courts and model prisons too few, 
the modern trained jurists too few, judges inadequately and 
irregularly paid, and therefore tempted to supplement their 
wretched incomes in irregular ways, the military above the 
civil law with incomplete provision for the application of 
their martial codes, and the police exercising in many com- 
munities arbitrary power in the handling of cases which never 
reached a court, but which nevertheless cost disputants quite 
a lot. They found that this model system of codes and courts 
did not have the essential support of a nationally recognised 
constitution, and that the codes were not, therefore, properly 
endorsed as the laws of the nation; and, which was more 
important, they found that such central authority as existed 
was powerless to protect even the modern and model courts 
from dictatorial interference by both civil and military 
officials. Eleven cases of flagrant miscarriage of justice 
which happened to be nation-wide scandals while the Com- 
mission were sitting in Peking, are reviewed in the report 
in some detail. These include the cases of two foreigners, a 
well-known German and a prominent Russian, in which 
model courts had perverted justice to a degree that was not 
only scandalous but ludicrous.” 


In the face of such discouraging conditions the Commission 
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was constrained to make these recommendations, highly 
unpalatable to China :— 


First.—The administration of justice with respect to 
the civilian population in China must be entrusted to a 
judiciary which shall be effectively protected against any 
unwarranted interference by the executive or other branches 
of the Government, whether civil or military. 


Second.—The Chinese Government should complete and 
put into force a civil code, a commercial code (including 
negotiable instruments law, maritime law and insurance law), 
a criminal code, a banking law, a bankruptcy law, a patent 
law, a land expropriation law, and a law concerning notaries 
public. 


Third.—The Chinese Government should extend the 
system of modern courts, modern prisons, and modern 
detention houses with a view to the elimination of the magis- 
trates’ courts and of the old-style prisons and detention 
houses. 

The Commission also suggested that “‘ prior to the reason- 
able compliance with all the recommendations above 
mentioned, but after the principal items thereof have been 
carried out, the Powers concerned, if so desired by the Chinese 
Government, might consider the abolition of extraterri- 
toriality according to such progressive scheme (whether 
geographical, partial, or otherwise) as may be agreed upon.” 
This suggestion should be borne in mind as it has since 
been closely followed by the United States, Great Britain, 
France and Japan in their negotiations with China on extra- 
territoriality. 

III 


Even while the above recommendations were being 
written at Peking the dark clouds of civil war rolled up from 
the south to the Yangtze Valley. By December 9th, 1926, 
the southern faction, known as the Nationalist Party, 
bequeathed by Sun Yat-sen, and assisted by Borodin and 
other emissaries of Red Russia, had set up at Hankow, the key 
city of the Valley, a Government which was violently anti- 
British. Indeed, the success of the Nationalist campaign 
was largely due to anti-British propaganda, holding up 
before the ignorant masses the spurious promise that once 
British imperialism was wiped out all would be well with 
China. 

In the face of this deliberate agitation to defame and 
destroy British interests, Downing Street proved surprisingly 
lenient. Perhaps with a desire to conciliate the Nationalists 
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and to neutralise their anti-British agitation, His Majesty’s 
Government, on December 18th, 1926, proposed to the 
Powers signatory to the Washington Treaty that the 
Nationalist levy of certain surtaxes upon foreign trade in 
defiance of the treaties be recognised and regularised. To 
this gesture of friendliness the Nationalist response was the 
forcible seizure of the British Concession at Hankow on 
January 4th, 1927, followed by the similar seizure of the 
British Concession at Kiu-kiang. On January 18th, Mr. 
Owen O’Malley, Counsellor of the British Legation at Peking, 
arrived in Hankow with another conciliatory proposal to 
the Nationalists. Its essential points were: (1) To recognise 
the modern Chinese law courts as competent courts for cases 
brought by British plaintiffs or complainants. (2) To waive 
the right of attendance of a British representative at the 
hearing of such cases. (3) To recognise the validity of a 
reasonable Chinese nationality law. (4) To apply, as far as 
possible in the British courts in China the modern Chinese 
civil and commercial codes, apart from procedure codes and 
those affecting personal status, and duly enacted subordinate 
legislation as and when such laws and regulations are pro- 
mulgated and enforced in Chinese courts and on Chinese 
citizens throughout China. While negotiations on this pro- 
posal were going on, Borodin continued to harangue his 
motley audience with fiery denunciations of British “‘ aggres- 
sion,” and Sun Fo, son of Sun Yat-sen, urged a “‘ complete 
boycott of everything British.’ Not only this, but 
Mr. Eugene Chen, Nationalist Foreign Minister, so-called, 
affronted Mr. O’Malley by making public on January 23rd 
an exceedingly undiplomatic statement which declared :— 
“The question is not what Great Britain and the other 
Powers may wish to grant China to meet the ‘legitimate 
aspirations of the Chinese nation,’ but what Nationalist 
China may justly grant Great Britain and the other Powers, 
whose regime of international control is now definitely 
sharing the fate of all historical systems of political sub- 
jection. These words are used advisedly. The system of 
international control in China known as foreign imperialism 
has necessarily involved such limitation of Chinese sovereignty, 
economic, judicial, and political, that anything like real, 
full independence has not been enjoyed by China since 
England imposed on her the Treaty of Nanking which in- 
augurated the system. In a very real sense, therefore, it is 
historically true to state that the British, having defeated 
China in the opium war, deprived her of her independence. 
Englishmen of the present generation born since that dark 
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transaction may not remember; but Nationalist China, 
with the old iron of defeat in her flesh, must needs remember.” 

In spite of this Nationalist effrontery, Mr. O’Malley was 
to have signed an agreement based upon his proposal outlined 
above, and the date for signature had been set for January 
30th. Yet on January 24th, Mr. Chen, feigning indignation 
at Downing Street’s decision to dispatch troops to Shanghai 
to guard the International Settlement there against possible 
Nationalist assault, abruptly broke off the negotiations. 
Can it be that British concession was taken for British weak- 
ness, as most Englishmen in China think it was? Can it 
be that the British policy of conciliation served only to 
convince the Chinese that they had the foreigner “on the 
run” and that they had only to keep right at his heels to 
drive him to the sea? Whatever may have been in the 
Chinese mind, it is certain that the events at Hankow in the 
winter of 1926-7 enhanced enormously Chinese self-esteem 
and self-assurance. 

The scene now shifts to Washington. When the American 
Government received the British communication of December 
18th, 1926, proposing to recognise the Nationalist levy of 
surtaxes, it was somewhat piqued. It felt, as was rumoured 
in well-informed circles, that Downing Street had stolen its 
“thunder ”’ and had attempted to play “ big brother” to 
the Chinese—the role it had long considered its own monopoly. 
Be that as it may. Mr. Frank B. Kellogg, Secretary of State, 
in his public statement on January 26th, 1927, went much 
further than did Downing Street in the matter of Chinese 
tariff. He emphasised American solicitude for China’s 
“unity, independeiice, and prosperity,” and declared that 
“the United States is now, and has been ever since the 
negotiation of the Washington Treaty, prepared to enter 
into negotiations with any government of China or delegates 
who can represent or speak for China not only for the putting 
into force of the surtaxes of the Washington Treaty, but 
entirely releasing tariff control and restoring complete tariff 
autonomy to China.” It looked very much as though the 
winning of Chinese goodwill had for one reason or another 
become a matter of rivalry between Washington and London, 
with Tokyo anxiously watching the race. 

Meanwhile, the Nationalist agitation against the foreigners, 
especially the British, increased in violence, culminating in 
the horrible outrages in Nanking on March 24th, 1927, when 
all the foreign Consulates and many of the foreign firms and 
residences and missionary institutions were looted. The 
American Vice-President of Nanking University, two English- 
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men, a French and an Italian priest were murdered; the 
British Consul-General and a number of foreigners were 
seriously wounded ; while several foreign women were sub- 
jected to unspeakable indignities. So deplorable had the 
situation become that on May 6th, Sir Austen Chamberlain 
admitted in the House of Commons that “the Nationalist 
Government had neither observed the spirit of the Agreement 
signed at Hankow, nor have they made any attempt to 
reciprocate the friendly attitude which we have displayed 
towards them,” and referred “‘ to the recent occupation of 
the British Concession and Consulate at Chinkiang by 
Nationalist troops, to the events at Nanking, and to the fact 
that all British subjects have had to be evacuated from up- 
country districts and from many of the towns of the Yangtze, 
and that our Consulates at Chengtu, Chungkin, Ichang, and 
Changsha have had to close.” And yet “ His Majesty’s 
Government are,” as Sir Austen declared almost in the same 
breath, ‘‘ unwilling to abandon their hope that this friendly 
policy will presently evoke an equally friendly response from 
a Chinese Government freed from foreign domination and 
thus enabled to devote itself to the single-minded service of 
the interests of the Chinese.” Will such a response ever 
come ? 

Within the Nationalist Party there was much jealousy 
and wrangling which had by May, 1927, resulted in the 
secession of its “right”? wing, under Chiang Kai-shek, setting 
up a separate government at Nanking. By September the 
Nanking group had put the “left”? wing government at 
Hankow virtually out of existence. After many vicissitudes 
and much internal strife, Nanking had, by June, 1928, 
defeated the Northern faction under Marshal Chang Tso-lin, 
“war lord’’ of Manchuria, and patched up a semblance of 
national unity. Then the American Government thought 
that the psychological moment had come when it should 
recognise the Nationalist Government and thus befriend the 
new elements which seemed bound to exercise much influence. 
On July 24th, Secretary Kellogg, in a note to Dr. C. T. Wang, 
the Nationalist Foreign Minister, stated that America was 
ready to open negotiations for the revision of the “ tariff 
provisions’ of the treaty with China. On July 27th the 
world was treated to a surprise in the publication at Peking 
and at Washington of a brief treaty hastily signed by Mr. T. V. 
Soon, the Nationalist Finance Minister, and Mr. John A. V. 
MacMurray, the American Minister at Peking, whereby the 
United States recognised “ the principle of complete national 
tariff autonomy ” for China. True, the recognition was only 
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on paper, for the treaty provided the most-favoured-nation 
clause for America, but the assurance that America would 
restore tariff autonomy to China as soon as the other Powers 
would do likewise was, at that particular moment, highl 
gratifying to the Nanking regime, then still shaky and still 
struggling for foreign recognition. To America it was a 
stroke of diplomacy conceived in the desire to advance 
American trade. 

Heartened by this American move, Dr. Wang addressed, 
on October 18th, 1928, identical notes to the Powers asking 
them to open up negotiations for the early abolition of extra- 
territoriality. The Powers, or at least those of them which 
had large interests in China, were not then prepared to discuss 
extraterritoriality. Even the United States had bluntly told 
Dr. Wang that she had done all she cared to do, at least for 
the moment, when she had recognised China’s tariff autonomy. 
At the same time all the Powers felt constrained to follow 
the American example in the matter of tariff, with the result 
that by the beginning of 1930 China had practically regained 
tariff autonomy. 

With the nations whose interests in China were small or 
nominal, Nanking’s negotiations on extraterritoriality were 
not fruitless. In November, 1928, Belgium agreed to relin- 
quish extraterritoriality as soon as the same step was taken 
by a majority of the Powers then enjoying that privilege. 
This was followed within a month or so by the treaties with 
Italy, Denmark, Portugal, and Spain, all promising to renounce 
extraterritoriality as and when all the rest of the signatories 
to the Washington Treaty would act likewise. More recently, 
or to be exact, in April, 1931, the Netherlands and Norway 
have also agreed to restore judicial autonomy to China, while 
in the following month Brazil followed suit. As a matter of 
practical fact, however, these three nations, by reason of the 
most-favoured-nation clause provided in the new treaties, 
will continue to enjoy extraterritorial rights unless and until 
all the other Powers have relinquished those rights. Obviously, 
then, the non-extraterritoriality treaties Nanking has signed 
since November, 1928, are of little value unless the United 
States, Great Britain, Japan, and France come to agreement 
with China on this question, and these Powers have not as yet 
signified their intention of doing so—not, at least, on China’s 
terms. The reason is not far to seek. 


VII. 


To appreciate the British, American, Japanese and French 
stand on the extraterritoriality question, one needs only to 
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look at a few statistical facts. They are the “ big four” in 
China. They have among them much greater interests there 
than all the other treaty nations combined. There are 
4,708 Japanese, 718 British, 482 American, and 176 French 
business firms in China. The Japanese residents in China 
number 218,351, the British 15,247, the American 9,844, and 
the French 2,576. The other European and American 
nations, with the exception of Germany and Russia, have 
each but a few tens or a few hundreds of their respective 
nationals living in China. 

The German business firms in China number 318, and the 
German population 3,050, 2.e., considerably more than the 
French. But Germany did not voluntarily renounce extra- 
territoriality ; she lost it in spite of herself when China entered 
the World War on the Allied side in 1917. Of Russian firms 


and Russian residents there are 932 and 79,785 respectively, 


largely White, disclaiming Red protection. No doubt Red 
Moscow took into consideration the White complexion of 
Russian interests when it voluntarily relinquished extraterri- 
toriality in 1924. It had also to barter extraterritoriality 
for China’s recognition of its own precarious position. Further - 
more, much of the Russian population now in China consists 
of the poorer or poorest classes of émigrés, begging for alms 
even at the doors of the Chinese. Certainly these need claim 
no extraterritorial rights. Indeed, the presence of so many 
Russians, once lording it over the natives but now famished, 
ragged and wretched, has had a most far-reaching psycho- 
logical and political effect, making the Chinese, even of the 
coolie class, to think that the white man, whether Muscovite, 
Latin, or Anglo-Saxon, is, after all of the same clay as they, 
and has no claim to superiority or preferential treatment. 

We have seen that the countries which have voluntarily 
given up consular jurisdiction are those with limited or 
nominal interests in China. In approaching such nations 
China followed the line of least resistance. But she is well 
aware that her success in obtaining equal treaties from these 
minor powers does not add much to her prestige—certainly it 
does not prove that the Chinese courts and Chinese laws have 
improved enough to win the trust of the Powers with sub- 
stantial interests to safeguard. Unless the United States, 
the British Empire, Japan and France can be induced to 
restore judicial autonomy to China, the stronghold of imperium 
in imperio will remain well-nigh intact. 

What, then, are the attitudes of these four Powers ? 
They are not uncompromising. None is prepared for imme- 
diate surrender of extraterritoriality, but all are in favour of 
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its gradual relinquishment. The American Government, for 
one, in its note to China under date of August 10th, 1929, 
signified its willingness ‘“‘ to participate in negotiations which 
would have as their object the devising of a method for the 
gradual relinquishment of extraterritorial rights, either as to 
designated territorial area or as to particular kinds of juris- 
diction, or as to both, provided that such gradual relinquish- 
ment proceeds at the same time as steps are taken and im- 
provements are achieved by the Chinese Government in the 
enactment and effective enforcement of laws based on modern 
concepts of jurisprudence.” This sentence is rather involved, 
but to those who are familiar with the recommendations of 
the International Commission on Extraterritoriality, to which 
reference has been made in earlier passages, its meaning is 
clear enough. The Commission suggested that “ the Powers 
concerned might consider the abolition of extraterritoriality 
according to such a progressive scheme (whether geographical, 
partial, or otherwise) as may be agreed upon.” What the 
United States, Great Britain, Japan and France have been 
negotiating for is a “ progressive scheme,” both “ geo- 
graphical” and “ partial,” with a view to the eventual 
abolition of extraterritoriality. They might at once relinquish 
that privilege in provinces where there are only few foreigners. 
In large cities such as Shanghai, Canton, Hankow, Nanking, 
Tientsin and Peiping, with large or considerable foreign 
communities the relinquishment should be contingent upon 
the institution of special courts in which foreign judges are 
to sit with the Chinese. Furthermore, these special courts 
should handle, not all cases involving foreigners, but only 
civil and minor criminal cases to begin with. In Shanghai 
the International Settlement should maintain the status quo, 
at least for some years to come. 

This, with some slight variations, is the attitude of the 
Powers. China, on the other hand, wants total, not partial, 
recovery of judicial autonomy. She wants no foreign judges 
to sit with her own, though she might acquiesce in the appoint- 
ment of foreign advisers. She claims jurisdiction over all 
cases, civil and criminal. She sees no reason why the Inter- 
national Settlement at Shanghai should be exempted from 
the scope of the Powers’ relinquishment of extraterritoriality. 

The essential question is whether or not China has effec- 
tively complied with recommendations of the International 
Commission. The leading Powers emphatically deny that 
she has, and they have no difficulty in producing concrete 
evidence in support of their contention. True, some, not all, 
of the laws recommended for codification by the Commission 
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have been codified. But it is not so much the laws on paper 
as their efficient and honest administration with which the 
Powers are primarily concerned. Certainly no one, except 
the blindly Chauvinistic Nationalists, can say, even with 
extraordinary indulgence, that China’s judicial administration 
has improved to such an extent as to inspire confidence in the 
modern mind. We may close our eyes to the medieval 
practices generally prevailing in the interior, but we have at 
least a right to expect a “‘ model” modern court in the largest 
foreign settlement in the most important open port to live 
up to the standards set by common opinion among modern 
jurists—we refer to the new Chinese Court in the Inter- 
national Settlement in Shanghai. 

In the beginning of 1927, the newly organised Shanghai 
Provisional Court took over all civil and criminal cases which 
involved only Chinese or non-extraterritorial aliens in the 
International Settlement, or in which Chinese or such 
aliens were defendants vis-a-vis extraterritorial aliens—cases 
which had been under the jurisdiction of the Mixed Court 
instituted by the extraterritorial Powers in the said Settle- 
ment, and presided over by a Chinese magistrate assisted by 
foreign assessors. This change of jurisdiction in favour of 
China was an outgrowth of the violent anti-foreign demon- 
strations of May 30th, 1925, in which eleven agitators were 


_ killed and many wounded by the shots of the Settlement 


police. The new Provisional Court was to all intents and 
purposes a Chinese court, but in criminal cases directly 
affecting the “‘ peace and order” of the Settlement, and 
“in all criminal cases in which the accused is in the employ 
of a foreigner having extraterritorial rights,” a foreign deputy 
appointed by the Senior Consul sat with the Chinese judge. 
The foreign deputy had the right, but with the consent of the 
Chinese judges, to question the witnesses or prisoners, 
although his concurrence was not required for the validity of 
of the judgment. Furthermore, “in cases in which a 
foreigner having extraterritorial rights, or the Shanghai 
Municipal Council is the plaintiff in a civil action, and in 
criminal cases in which a foreigner having extraterritorial 
rights is the complainant, the Consul of the nationality con- 
cerned, or the Senior Consul, may send in an official to sit 
jointly with the judge.” Such was the provisional nature 
of the new Court, native in jurisdiction, but providing safe- 
guards for legitimate alien rights. 

Yet, in spite of all the safeguards provided, the operation 
of the Provisional Court proved far from reassuring to the 
foreign community. In May, 1929, the foreign residents of 
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the International Settlement made representations to their 
respective Governments, voicing bitter disappointment with 
the Provisional Court. From the very start, said the memorial 
in effect, the view taken of the Provisional Court by both 
the national and provincial governments was that the Court, 
like any other governmental department, should be used 
to promote political ends of the governments, civil and 
military, rather than the ends of justice. In these circum. 
stances the firs’, chief judge, Mr. Loo Hsing-yuan found himself 
constantly i:aportuned and coerced by the governments, 
central ance local. After a long fight for the integrity and 
independr.ice of the court, Mr. Loo was summarily dismissed 
upon fuise charges. In reply to these charges, Mr. Loo 
advsaced arguments and produced evidence to prove them 
false, and brought forth a long list of indictments against 
the powers that were at Nanking and in Kiansu Province, 
including orders he had received from them bent upon tamper- 
ing with justice. Mr. Loo was succeeded by Dr. Ho Shihtsun, 
who was known to be more amenable to the Nanking Govern- 
ment’s intention of making the Court “ an appendage of the 
Nationalist Party in order to expand and emphasise its 
political influence.” In the nine months during which 
Dr. Ho was chief judge, 80 per cent. of the judgments rendered 
by the Provisional Court were condemned. And so the 
memorial concluded that the operation of the Provisional 
Court has become “‘ a menace to the law and order ”’ of the 
Settlement, and that “neither the Chinese bench nor the 
Chinese bar, with some exceptions, nor even the government, 
are yet ready to entertain Occidental ideas of jurispru- 
dence.”’ 

Even making due allowance for the possible prejudice of 
the foreigners in the Settlement, such sweeping and serious 
charges cannot lightly be dismissed. In February, 1930, the 
Provisional Court was converted into a permanent one, in 
which foreign deputies were no longer allowed to sit, but 
which admitted a representative of the Municipal Council of 
the Settlement as observer. Parenthetically, the jurisdiction 
of this Court does not extend to cases in which the defendants 
are extraterritorial foreigners. Should extraterritoriality be 
abolished, such cases in the Settlement would be transferred 
to the Chinese Court—a change in which England and the 
other Powers are not as yet prepared to acquiesce. And if 
even the model new Court in a great foreign settlement fails 
to win the trust of the foreigner, what indeed can we expect 
of the courts in the interior cities and towns where modern 
influence has been negligible or totally absent ? 
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VIII. 


On May 4th last, the Nanking Government, through its 
Foreign Minister, announced that on January Ist, 1932, 
extraterritoriality would be abrogated by its unilateral action. 
This proposed abrogation was approved by the so-called 
national convention which sat at Nanking from May 5th 
to 17th. Presuming that this threat will be carried out, 
what will happen to the foreigners in China? For answer 
we turn to the Provisional Regulations which Nanking 
proposes to enforce, pending the conclusion of new treaties 
on the basis of equality and reciprocity. According to these 
Regulations, China will not necessarily claim jurisdiction 
over cases between foreigners now enjoying extraterri- 
toriality. It is only with cases between Chinese and foreigners 
that she is concerned. In regard to these “ mixed ” cases 
the Provisional Regulations make a distinction between 
those within and those outside the foreign settlements and 
concessions. Cases originating outside such foreign-con- 
trolled areas will be handled by native courts, pure and 
simple. Cases originating within them will come under the 
jurisdiction of the Special Courts with foreign adviser, who 
may observe the procedure, but shall not actively participate 
in the trials, hearings or judgments. Such Special Courts are 
to be established at Peiping (Peking), Tientsin, Shanghai, 
Hankow, and Canton only. In no other cities, not even 
where there are large foreign communities, will there be Special 
Courts. As a rule, laws to be applied will be the new codes, 
criminal and civil. But in civil cases, involving inheritance 
or marriage, between Chinese plaintiffs and foreign defendants, 
the laws to be applied will be the laws of the country or 
countries of the foreigners concerned. 

It comes to this, that except in the five foreign concessions, 
all of Lilliputian proportions, the foreigners will, according 
to these Regulations, be subject to the native judiciary with 
no foreign observers. Take, for instance, the former British 
Concession at Hankow. There is still a sizable British com- 
munity there, though the district is no longer in British 
control. Under the Provisional Regulations, Englishmen 
involved in law suits, criminal or civil, as plaintiffs or defend- 
ants, will be required to go, not to the Special Court, but to 
the native court of Hankow. Even in the five Special Courts 
there is no assurance that the foreigners will be dealt with 
fairly and squarely, for the foreign advisers there are not to 
participate in the trials or hearings. 

There is, however, reason to believe that the recent 
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Nationalist threat to denounce extraterritoriality next 
January. is but a valiant gesture made for domestic con- 
sumption. Remember that this is not the first time Nanking 
has uttered the same threat. In July, 1928, it declared the 
Treaty with Japan abrogated. Since then the Japanese in 
China have, technically speaking, had no extraterritorial 
rights, not even a treaty of commerce, to protect their interests, 
Yet they reside and conduct trade in China undisturbed and 
unaffected by the abrogation declared by Nanking, while 
their Minister maintains the same status as before, dealing 
with the Government to which he is accredited as if nothing 
happened. The Belgians, too, had much the same experience 
from October, 1926, when China, then still under the Peking 
Government, abrogated the Belgian Treaty, to November, 
1928, when Nanking concluded a new treaty. In the inter- 
vening two years the Belgians in China, though technically 
without extraterritoriality, suffered little inconvenience. Nor 
is this all. The Nanking Government, in December, 1928, 
and again a year later, announced that extraterritoriality 
would be abrogated on January Ist, 1930. And yet the 
‘“* doomsday ”’ came and passed with nothing dreadful happen- 
ing to the foreigners. All the unilateral abrogations so far 
proclaimed by China in regard to extraterritoriality have 
proved to be “ paper ” abrogations, conceived to save “‘ face ” 
or for the purpose of domestic politics. Quite possibly, then, 
January Ist, 1932, may prove another January Ist, 1930. 
Who knows ? 
K. K. Kawaxkamt. 
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A TIME OF TRIBULATION 


We have become so accustomed to the reign of religious 
peace and toleration in England that it is hard to realise the 
heart-burnings and bitter dissensions which the Reformation 
brought in its train. For more than a century, indeed, the 
country was torn by conflicting creeds, but the strain was 
especially great during the years 1534-40, when Thomas 
Cromwell, the “‘ blacksmith’s son,” chief minister to Henry 
VIII after the fall of Wolsey, exercised a tyrannous sway 
over his master and every subject of the realm. This is no 
place to tell the whole history of the Reformation ; it will be 
sufficient for our purpose to say that the Act of Supremacy 
was passed in 1534; early in 1535 the King assumed the 
title of supreme Head of the Church of England on earth, 
and some months later Cromwell was appointed his Vicar- 
General in matters ecclesiastical. Thenceforward events 
moved rapidly. The new Vicar-General presided over the 
Convocation of 1536; the dissolution of the monasteries was 
begun in that year and the Bishops were ordered to “tune 
the pulpits”’ by withdrawing from incumbents the licence to 
preach any sermons save those issued or authorised by higher 
ecclesiastical authority. 

These and other ruthless changes, such as the destruction 
of shrines and the suppression of holy days, were carried out 
in an atmosphere of fear. ‘“‘ The years of Cromwell’s adminis- 
tration form the one period of our history which deserves the 
name that men have given to the rule of Robespierre. It was 
the English Terror. . . . Spies were scattered broadcast 
over the land and secret denunciations poured into the ears 
of the minister. . . . Men felt in England as if a scorpion lay 
sleeping under every stone.’’* 

It would be interesting to know something of the effect 
produced by these drastic changes on the sober everyday 
folk who dwelt in the villages of England. Chance has thrown 
in my way a couple of documents in the Public Record Office 
(S.P.I. State Papers Henry VIII, Vols. 110, 132), which 
show how the “ English Terror” reached Fittleworth, a 
humble village buried amid the woods and commons of 
West Sussex. There is no evidence in these records that the 
peace of the village was disturbed by the religious and doc- 
trinal revolution. Country folk then were even slower than 

*History of the English People. By J. R. Green. Vol. II, pp. 164-65. 
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they are to-day to adopt new ideas, so it is possible that their 
outlook hardly altered, at the outset at any rate. Men who 
died in Fittleworth in 1536 bequeathed their sixpences and 
their sheep to the Shrine of St. Richard in Chichester Cathe- 
dral, to St. Sunday’s Light and Our Lady’s Light in their 
parish church, as if nothing had happened. The destruction 
of St. Richard’s Shrine in 1538 was accomplished by Sir 
William Goring, Master of the Horse to the King, whose home 
lay at Burton, two miles from Fittleworth. The Shrine had 
been a place of pilgrimage for the whole county, yet there is no 
evidence that the village people resented its disappearance, 
in fact many of them seem to have been “‘ King’s men” to 
the core. But times were hard and taxes heavy and there 
was much discontent in the land. Hence Fittleworth had 
its Cromwellian spy, Edward Umfrey by name, and if he could 
not report religious disaffection, he laid information as to 
every rash word spoken against the King in thoughtlessness 
or anger. Two records of his activities lie before me and the 
following brief outline of them may give an interesting picture 
of life in those troubled times. 

Edward Umfrey came of an established Fiitleworth 
family. The name appears again a hundred years later in 
the Protestation Forms of 1641-2, and there are Humphreys 
living in the parish to-day. Umfrey first comes within our 
ken at 8 o’clock on a Saturday evening at the end of October, 
1536, when he strolled down to the White Horse, James 
Brown’s alehouse at the Corner, for his customary evening 
ale. The village that day had enjoyed an unwonted excite- 
ment. The commons of Lincolnshire had risen in rebellion 
against the dissolution of the Monasteries and Bishop 
Sampson of Chichester, with Lord Maltravers, eldest son of 
Lord Arundel, were raising men for the King to assist in 
quelling the revolt. A troop of soldiery had ridden over from 
Amberley to collect recruits in Fittleworth, so the tavern 
was crowded, for all Fittleworth had come up to drink with 
the soldiers. As Umfrey entered, in company with Nicholas 
Harte, a newly enlisted Fittleworth recruit, his attention was 
drawn to a seedy-looking stranger, in heated argument with 
one of Lord Maltravers’ troopers. Someone shouted 
“* Traitor,” and Umfrey pushed over to join the group. The 
stranger, George Brantwhet by name, a tramp from Lincoln- 
shire, belonged to that noisy type of individual who is always 
out of the way when trouble is on foot, yet vaunts himself 
elsewhere as if he had made it all. He was swaggering loudly 
that one Lincolnshire man would be good enough for any two 
that came out of Sussex, that he was ready to hire tanners 
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to make clothes of the skins of any Lincolnshire men the 
Sussex soldiers might succeed in killing, and that those who 
took up arms against the brave commons of Lincolnshire 
were no better than traitors. Such an onslaught on their 
combined loyalty to King and County was more than Sussex 
men could bear, and the quarrel was on the verge of turning 
to blows when Umfrey interfered. Mastering his own in- 
dignation, he sat down by Brantwhet and drew him into 
conversation to discover whence he came and whither he was 
going. Next morning Umfrey crossed the river to Burton to 
lay his information before Sir William Goring, who was 
Sheriff of Sussex and Surrey that year. Goring was far from 
treating the matter as a mere tavern brawl. The troopers 
had ridden on, but Goring took down the depositions of 
Umfrey and Harte, questioned Brantwhet closely and for- 
warded a detailed statement to Cromwell in London. 

The next story is more vivid and circumstantial. It 
should be explained that the ‘‘ Bognor” mentioned in it 
has no connection with Bognor Regis, the coast town. It isa 
tiny inland hamlet, now known as Little Bognor, situate in 
the parish of Fittleworth, about a mile north of the village 
in the midst of woods. 

In the early days of May in the year of grace 1538, a party 
of Bognor folk were busy mending the road at Wickstone 
Lane, a track through the woods about two miles north of 
the hamlet. As they worked they talked, as is not unusual 
with village gangs in all ages. Among the gang was one 
William Hamlyn, a man of some substance at Bognor, for he 
held a messuage with barn and outbuildings and at least one 
other cottage. Hamlyn seems to have been of a hasty dis- 
position and somewhat of a grumbler and, heedless of danger, 
he aired his grievances to his fellow road-menders. Among 
the gang were one or two women and some women are never 
loth to spread a tale. Widow Julian Tanner, in particular, 
as she trudged home down the hill with her tools on her 
shoulder, paused to pass the time of day with her neighbour, 
Alice Langley. Julian had a fine tale to tell. “‘ There be one 
in our street who hath spoken words which will bring him to 
business”’ (i.e, get him into trouble). Alice listened 
greedily and before nightfall all the Bognor women knew 
what William Hamlyn had said—among them Margaret 
Keynard, Hamlyn’s next door neighbour. 

The story struck fear into Margaret’s heart. It was no 
news to her, but if it were going to get about she must save 
herself by turning King’s evidence without delay. By this 
time Edward Umfrey seems to have established himself as 
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an informer; accordingly Margaret arranged to dine with 
him the following Sunday, May 5, and there, ‘‘ unrequired,” 
she told him the whole story as she knew it. 

Dinner in the sixteenth century took place at ten or 
eleven in the morning, and though Umfrey was far from 
underrating the importance of Margaret Keynard’s news, 
there was nothing to be done about it till evening. It wasa 
fine day and he went shooting. Impossible to tell whether 
he went to practise at the arrow-butt, which in those days and 
for a hundred years after stood in Fittleworth village, or 
whether, as seems more likely, he wandered up into the woods 
round Bognor in search of a stray rabbit or pheasant. As he 
went, Alice Langley met him. She attacked him with the 
same mysterious hints: ‘‘ There be one in our street which 
hath spoken words.” ‘‘ Words?” said Edward: “ What 
words?” ‘‘ Words which will put him to business.” Alice, 
however, did not meet with the same success as Margaret. 
Edward evidently considered it one thing to dine in comfort 
over a piece of spicy gossip and quite another to waste an 
afternoon’s shooting in listening to women’s chatter. “I 
will speak to you more soon,” said he, and passed on. 

As the day advanced, however, he took action. The 
village alehouse was then, much as it is to-day, the chief 
centre for transacting business. So, as the sun sank west- 
ward, Umfrey took his way to the Swan, down by the bridge, 
an old inn even in those days. There, as he expected, he 
found Mr. John Lee of Lee Manor, the squire of Fittleworth, 
enjoying his afternoon ale in company with Robert Heynson, 
the Sheriff’s bayly and Richard Matthewson, his own serving 
man. Umfrey drew them aside and told Heynson his story. 
Both Heynson and Lee agreed that action was necessary 
and next evening Lee sent Richard Matthewson to Burton to 
acquaint Sir William Goring. Nor was Goring slow to move. 
He returned a message that Heynson, Lee and Matthewson 
were to meet him in Fittleworth the next day—Tuesday— 
at 5 a.m. (!) that he might take down their formal depositions 
separately. This done, Sir William examined Umfrey and 
ascertained from him the names of his witnesses. The following 
day (Wednesday) Goring rode up to Bognor to examine the 
four women witnesses, Margaret Keynard, Alice Langley, 
Julian Tanner and Margaret Brussher. The last-named, 
indeed, protested that she was loth to show up Hamlyn ; he 
was her landlord and could put her, her husband and six 
children out of doors. But Goring knew how to deal with a 
recalcitrant witness: “‘ Do as ye list,” he coldly remarked. 
The terror of appearing to condone Hamlyn’s guilt overcame 
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her; she stammered out that rather than keep her counsel 
of any slanderous words of her Lord the King she would beg 
her bread with all her children. So on that Wednesday 
morning the tale of treason was set down, complete and 
corroborated. It was as follows :— 

Some four months previously, on a Saturday before 
Twelfth Day, two sub-collectors of the King’s taxes, John 
Parkman and Wraxsall, went up to Bognor to distrain one 
of Hamlyn’s pigs. His tax for the year amounted to 12d. ; 
he had paid but 8d.; the pig was distrained in payment for 
the remaining groat (4d.). Hamlyn was out when the men 
arrived and they proceeded to seize the pig. As they drove 
it away, the next-door neighbour, Margaret Keynard, looked 
out: ‘‘ Whither would ye drive my neighbour’s hog?” she 
asked. The collectors explained; they were selling it for a 
groat for the King. “If it be but a groat I will pay for my 
neighbour,” quoth Margaret. At this moment Hamlyn 
arrived and, matters being explained, paid the groat. Then 
with a very human display of irritation, he rounded on his 
well-meaning but officious neighbour: ‘‘ Why did ye offer a 
groat for me? I am as able to pay a groat as you or any 
man in Fittleworth.” “It was the King’s money they 
distrained for,’ protested Margaret. The outraged taxpayer 
refused to be placated. He had just sense enough to wait 
till the collectors had passed out of earshot, then he broke out 
passionately: ‘“‘ The King will have all our money and all 
that we have. I pray God a vengeance on the King and his 
Council. I would they were all hanged !”’ 

That was the whole story, and Goring evidently thought 
seriously of such a charge. The same day he “set Hamlyn 
by the feet in the Tithing of Bognor, and there he was 
watched.” Further, he commissioned two honest men, John 
Parkman and James Gardiner, that about midnight that 
night they should resort secretly to Hamlyn’s house to 
“ hearken and perceive whether his wife did convey anything 
or not or whether any man were with her that she would 
open her mind to.” 

Poor Mistress Hamlyn, when the blow fell, hastened into 
the little market town of Petworth to seek protection and 
advice ; it might be that she could get someone to speak for 
them. But she met with no success. She called on young 
Richard Bowyer ; he was out ; William Young, when appealed 
to, refused to ‘‘ meddle at all, he had no skill of it.” It was 
late when she turned homewards and the dark roads were 
none too safe, so she persuaded William Gaston, a beggar of 
her acquaintance, to bear her company, promising him, as an 
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inducement, a night’s lodging in the barn. As they went, she 
told him her trouble. She described the gossip at the mending 
of Wickstone Lane, the spread of the story, the desertion of 
her friends: ‘* Alas, what shall I do? I am utterly undone, 
I know not what in the world to do!” Gaston tried to 
comfort her. ‘‘ Nay,” he said, “‘ ye shall have good friends.” 
As they came to her gate, within hearing of the listening spies, 
Gaston said something about ‘‘ Master Cromwell.” ‘“‘ No,” 
cried she, “‘he hath another name—what shall I call him 
then, my Lord Cromwell!” Gaston was aghast at such 
temerity. ‘“‘ Make the best shift for yourself that ye can,” 
he muttered, shuffling off into the house. The poor woman 
realised her folly. She called her maid. “If thou go for 
water to-morrow, or for wood, whatsoever any man asketh 
thee what we have said, say nothing.” 

Here the depositions end. There is no record of the 
punishment meted out by Sir William Goring to George Brant- 
whet and William Hamlyn. Doubtless he dealt with them 
both. These detailed reports were sent to the King’s Council 
in order that Cromwell should take the matter further if he 
saw fit. There is no evidence that he did so in this case; to 
do him justice, he seldom shot at small game. But it is a 
startling illustration of the spirit of the times that an ale- 
house brawl of a Saturday night and a peasant’s petulant 
outburst over his taxes should be deemed of such importance. 
The story also shows the unchangeableness of human nature. 
Were similar trouble to occur in an English village to-day, 
we should witness the same boastful superiority over the men 
of other counties; the same lightning spread of gossip; the 
same mysterious hints and monotonous word for word 
repetition of phrases used in conversation. Now, as then, the 
men would hold their tongues and the women would talk. 
Now, as then, the upshot of it all would be—Nothing! or 
Next to Nothing ! 
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“I can give you a rather large dinner, if you care to come,” said 
Mr. Wilton, ‘‘ but, I fear you will not like it. I have got some House of 
Commons men dining with me to-day.” 

“On the contrary, I think it will be very amusing, only do not put 
me between two of your colleagues.” 

Disraeli, Endymion. 


THE recent addition to the biography of the late Lord 
Salisbury has doubtless quickened the memory of many 
survivors of the days when he was the foremost figure in 
the country. On every page there is the impress of an 
acute, forcible and original intellect which never exhibited 
the slightest conceit in any of its subtle and humorous 
manifestations. The art bestowed on this brilliant effort of 
portraiture reveals, as nothing else could, the characteristics 
and qualities which formed the equipment of the man to 
whom the nation was so long pleased to confide its manifold 
interests. The working days were many. The span of Lord 
Salisbury’s political activities reached from the year 1853 
when the Aberdeen Ministry were in power to his relinquish- 
ment of office in 1902. Of this period he spent the first 
fifteen years in the House of Commons as Member for the 
little borough of Stamford. His tenure of the constituency 
was peaceful. He never experienced—to use the words of 
Horace Walpole—the high fever of a contested election. 
On the five occasions when his candidature might have been 
challenged he enjoyed an unopposed return. Thus did the 
dependents of a great house prove their loyalty to the name 
and kinsman of their lord and neighbour. 

Admirable too in the Life is the drawing of Lord Salisbury’s 
career in the House of Commons. He differed greatly from 
the ordinary political aspirant in that the luxuries acquired 
by wealth, and the honours to be gained by solicitation were 
with him of no more account than the ordinary amusements 
and diversions of the age. 


“ Fearless, resolved and negligently great.” 


The words fit his character in every particular. They were 
quoted by a sophisticated Whig, who wrote to a friend that 
he was once in the House of Commons on a dull afternoon, 
listening to an acrid doctrinaire attack on the Oxford 
University system. There was a lone man seated on the 
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upper benches: he lifted his hat and said, “I beg leave to 
deny the truth of what the honourable gentleman has said 
about Merton College.” The Whig listener continued : “‘ That 
lad will go far: it was his fierté that struck me: it is so 
different from bounce, so clearly a thing of inheritance: il 
chasse de race.” That lad was Lord Robert Cecil. 

The statesman who is now best remembered as a great 
First Minister of the Crown in reality differed but little from 
the man of whom his contemporaries in the House of Commons 
used to speak. To the late Sir James Fergusson* the writer 
owes many impressions. The tall and rather careworn young 
man sat on any bench on the Conservative side where he 
could find room—for choice, apparently, below the Gangway. 
He cared nothing for any place in debate. He never pressed 
the Whips to arrange for a particular time when he might 
be called. To him it was indifferent whether he spoke in a 
full house, or to an empty one during the dinner hour. Sir 
James heard the classic apology of 1861 when Lord Robert, 
having charged Mr. Gladstone with devices more worthy of 
an attorney than a statesman, was severely taken to task by 
the unctuous journals supporting the Liberal Government. 
Mr. Gladstone himself winced from the boyish shaft. When 
the debate was resumed Lord Robert, after carefully using 
the terms which in Parliament usually lead up to an expression 
of contrition, and after referring to the words in question 
which on reflection he thought to be too violent, then went 
on to say that he felt he ought to apologize. There wasa 
pause: the House murmured its approving sympathy—“ to 
the attorneys.” Fergusson related that a cheated and 
indignant assembly roared its disapproval. The noise made 
inaudible the rest of the speech, which was believed to end 
in some mild eulogy of that branch of the legal profession 
which the speaker admitted he had wrongly degraded to 
the level of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

The young man advanced in power and Parliamentary 
recognition, and five years after the speech just quoted 
was appointed to the India Office and Cabinet. In 1876 
it was written of him that, though at times arbitrary, he 
rarely went wrong, and that aristocrats of his fibre were 
wanted. If the country were to be involved in European 
hostilities, he would be as fit for a fight as Castlereagh. 

It has been rightly claimed for him that he had the most 
brilliant political pen of the nineteenth century, with the 
possible exceptions of Canning and Disraeli. His despatches 


* The. Right Hon. Sir James Fergusson, Bt., M.P. for North Ayrshire, 
1854 ; and later for N.E. Manchester, 1885-1906. Postmaster-General 1891. 
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from the Foreign Office, said his successor in that depart- 
ment, give convincing proof of the literary gift. His classic 
effort was, doubtless, in 1878 when he took the reins from 
the nerveless hands of Lord Derby, and in complete isolation 
wrote the famous circular reviewing the provisions of the 
Treaty of San Stefano, which made the Chancelleries of 
Europe aware that a master of the international situation 
had arrived in England. So much had he the power of style 
and polish in composition that his speeches were infected 
with the same art, gaining greatly from the measured tones 
of the slow, deep utterance. 

These are some of the larger qualities of the man. They 
will give him his honoured place in the pages of history. 
But, if it be not irreverent, occasion may perhaps be taken 
to dwell for a moment on a few of the lighter elements of his 
character and his mind, as they came in contact with men of 
lesser parts and with the common business of the working day. 

Lord Salisbury had a natural instinct for the witty dis- 
section of a question or issue addressed to him, resolving it 
by an acid treatment into its elements: or—to change the 
figure—his mind moved with almost relentless integrity which 
drove directly to the root of the matter without a trace of 
arrogance or pretence. Thus, when an embarrassing situation 
had arisen and when explanations unfavourable to party 
interests had seemed inevitable, he was asked whether the 
action contemplated did not involve washing our dirty linen 
in public. Promptly came the reply: “Is it not better to 
wash it than to wear it?” Another quotation of like 
character can be recalled. In 1893 the Liberals were 
struggling with their Home Rule Bill and during its stormy 
passage there were regular meetings of the Unionist Junta— 
Lord Salisbury, Mr. Balfour, the Duke of Devonshire and Mr. 
Chamberlain—to determine the action of the Opposition on 
certain issues arising out of the Bill. One morning a note in 
his own handwriting arrived from Lord Salisbury at Mr. 
Balfour’s house. In it he wrote that their meeting appointed 
for the following day must be postponed—‘ because Devon- 
shire, as I understand him, is obliged to go to Newmarket 
to ascertain whether one quadruped can run a little faster 
than another.” This academic definition with its neat touch 
of ridicule does not show such technical familiarity with the 
racecourse as does the phrase that in the Crimean War this 
country put its money on the wrong horse.* 


* From no one could Lord Salisbury have learnt more of the Turf and 
the obligations of its patrons than from General Peel, his Cabinet colleague, 
with whom he resigned from Lord Derby’s Government in 1867. Peel, a 
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One of the best instances of his corrosive—or as some 
might say his cynical—method was once quoted to the writer 
by Lord Cromer. That distinguished Proconsul had written 
to Lord Salisbury a careful and argued letter upon the merits 
of undertaking at some future date the reconquest of the 
Soudan, and in this weighty communication he had pointedly 
asked Lord Salisbury what he thought would be the attitude 
of public opinion in England, should this high enterprise be 
assumed. Lord Salisbury’s reply was complete. He in- 
formed his correspondent in a few words that it was the 
inveterate habit of the British public to give their minds 
exclusively to one topic at a time, and at that moment 
the national interest was wholly concentrated on the later 
cantos of the epic of Kitty O’Shea.* 

On one occasion he wrote to the First Lord of the 
Treasury that to find a Trustee of the National Gallery was 
‘“‘ worse than making a Bishop ”’-—thus sharing the feelings 
of a former Prime Minister who said that the Bishops died to 
spite him. He had at times a dry way of speaking of some 
of his colleagues. He commented with humour on the 
frequent recommendation of the late Sir M. White-Ridley to 
fill every official position, whether the Chair of the House of 
Commons or any post in or out of the Cabinet—lhomme 
nécessaire, aS was said of a distinguished Frenchman. Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach was as much given to resigning office 
as Lord Rosebery with coy affectation was averse from 
accepting it. ‘“‘I keep a drawer for Beach’s resignations,” 
said Lord Salisbury. When among the broken masonry of 
the Liberal Party the question arose as to their claims or 
the Conservatives to the seat vacated by Speaker Peel, and 
it was contended that Peel had been a Liberal Unionist, 
Lord Salisbury quietly observed that he feared Peel’s 
Unionism had only been “skin deep.” Of how many did 
this withering statement ultimately prove correct ? 


member of Parliament for forty-two years and Secretary of State for War, 
won the Two Thousand in 1832 and the Derby in 1844. Under the like 
circumstances, Peel would certainly have raised the same plea as did the 
Duke, and he might have quoted the authority of a First Minister of the 
Crown who held that everything should be postponed for a horse-race. 


* The wife of Captain O’Shea, M.P. for Galway, and the heroine at the 
time of a cause célébre in the Divorce Court, where she had been proved to 
have committed adultery with Mr. C. S. Parnell, the Irish leader, and Mr. 
Gladstone’s principal lieutenant, who, at the date he was made a party to the 
suit, had been an honoured guest at Hawarden. The grievous collision between 
the Nonconformist conscience and Liberal political interests which resulted 
from this unhappy incident of family disorder is pathetically described by 
Lord Morley in the Life of Gladstone, Vol. 3, p. 428 et seq. 
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In the Life it is stated that by nature Lord Salisbury 
was a rebel. The statement is true. His disposition was to 
resent the canonization of the individual, more especially in 
the sphere of Government departments. In particular the 
high priests of Treasury finance with their obscurantist 
adherence to the gospel of Sir Robert Peel and its interpreta- 
tion by Mr. Gladstone he regarded with but little respect. 
Their ennoblement at intervals and their habit of rising 
from a distant bench to lecture the House of Lords in a 
string of unimpeachable Whig sentiments suitably arrayed 
in solemn Whig phrases did not improve matters. Once it 
happened in debate that he asked his neighbour who one of 
these distinguished persons was, and, sad to say, his comment 
on the whispered answer was audible: “I thought he was 
dead.” The legend goes that the eminent subject of the 
observation was so injured that his dignity could only be 
satisfied by some days of absence from the House. 

So also Lord Salisbury often manifested impatience when 
he learnt that an established procedure must cause delay in 
giving effect to some particular project for which the Govern- 
ment desired despatch. The elaborate and different rules 
relating to Ways and Means and Supply Services respectively, 
if quoted to him in a special case, would move his derision ; 
and he would dwell with no little satisfaction on the easy 
and accommodating authority of the Lord Chancellor in 
contrast to the stern and dogmatic decisions of the Speaker 
of the House of Commons. 

The following anecdote is typical of his delightful con- 
tempt for the formal usage of a legislative assembly. 

One afternoon during the Session notice of an address of 
condolence to the Crown had been duly given by the Leader 
of the House of Commons. Shortly afterwards the Minister’s 
Private Secretary chanced to meet in the Lobby Lord 
Waldegrave, the Government Whip in the other House, and 
inquired whether, as he assumed would be the case, a corre- 
sponding notice had been given in the Lords. To his 
annoyance he learnt that this had been overlooked, and, 
worse still, that their Lordships had adjourned. Much 
chagrined, he was making his way to the House of Lords 
when in the corridor he met Lord Salisbury. ‘‘ What can 
I do for you?” said the Prime Minister. The situation 
having been explained, Lord Salisbury, with a twinkle, 
whispered, “‘ Come along with me, and we will see what can 
be done.” Slowly the Head of the Government accompanied 
by the Private Secretary returned to the House of Lords. 
The House was empty save that the Clerk of the Parliaments 
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was still engaged in settling the Minutes of the Proceedings 
and the Notices and Orders of the day. Lord Salisbury 
proceeded to his seat on the Front Government Bench and 
there sat for a moment—then rising, he approached the 
Table. ‘My Lords (the Woolsack was unoccupied: there 
was not another Peer in the House!) I beg to give notice 
that to-morrow I shall move a loyal address to Her Majesty,” 
and so following. This done, and, resuming his hat, he 
joined the Private Secretary at the steps of the Throne. 
“ Will that satisfy you?” he smilingly said, as he prepared 
to depart. By this time the Clerk of the Parliaments was 
making frantic signals to the Private Secretary. “‘ What in 
the world does all this mean?” he said. “‘ The House is 
up.” The Private Secretary could only reply that, though 
this might be the case, the Notice just given must be duly 
recorded, as the Prime Minister fully intended to move the 
address at the next sitting of the House. 

The rank and file of his party in the House of Commons 
were, generally speaking, unknown to Lord Salisbury. True, 
it is that on certain occasions the doors of Arlington Street 
were thrown open to members and their wives, who with a 
vast throng drawn from diplomatic and official circles and 
reinforced by representatives of polite society took their slow 
passage in procession past their host and hostess. The 
newspapers in the various constituencies duly reported their 
member’s reception in the great house of the First Minister ; 
but, with this ceremonial hospitality, acquaintance, if it may 
so be called, began and ended. Recognition of the human 
face was not one of Lord Salisbury’s gifts: indeed it was 
once discovered that at one of the massed assemblies in 
Arlington Street he had failed to remember the late Lord 
Long of his own Cabinet, and Sir William Walrond, the Chief 
Government Whip in the House of Commons. Some members 
thought their leader was proud, but the more general opinion 
was that he was shy. Certainly, he shunned the haunts of 
men—particularly political men. He never passed through 
the doors of the Carlton, but he frequently had luncheon at 
the junior establishment of that name, where the attentive 
Akers-Douglas, who was on the Committee, arranged for a 
special table at which he was not to be molested—a scheme 
that enabled Lord Salisbury to baffle the Tapers and Tadpoles 
whose home was in the parent institution over the way. 

As some slight mitigation of this and other social dis- 
advantages to party interests it was the custom in those 
days for the leader of the House of Commons during the 
session to give occasional dinners in Downing Street to 
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members of his party connection—the fairly long list of 
invitations being settled by the Whips. As a complimentary 
attraction to each dinner it was usual for the Private 
Secretary to ask a member of the Cabinet—preferably a 
Peer—to grace the occasion. For one of these entertain- 
ments it occurred to the Private Secretary that Lord Salisbury 
would be a bright particular star. Accordingly, he took the 
opportunity of waiting upon the Head of the Government at 
the Foreign Office, when a most gracious and unaffected 
acceptance of his invitation was at once signified. Early in 
the afternoon of the day appointed for the dinner the Private 
Secretary was summoned to see Lord Salisbury. To his 
surprise he was asked for a list of the gentlemen who were 
expected to dine that evening—with the further request that 
he would prepare and send up to Arlington Street a précis 
of particulars relating to the position and political career of 
each guest. Shortly before the dinner, Mr. Balfour inquired 
of his Secretary the name of the Cabinet colleague who was 
expected. With a bland simplicity he was informed that 
the official guest would be Lord Salisbury. Mr. Balfour 
hotly protested: he would never have dreamt of asking his 
uncle: he would be wholly out of his element: let it be 
clearly understood he—Mr. Balfour—was not responsible. 
The dinner, however, was an unqualified success. Lord 
Salisbury was placed by Mr. Muntz, the member for Tam- 
worth,* famous as an agriculturist and a very eminent and 
successful breeder of farming stock. The hon. gentleman was 
particularly enjoined to talk farming, and to avoid politics. 
The dinner over, Mr. Muntz seriously informed the Private 
Secretary that the Prime Minister was a most intelligent man, 
quite surprising him with his knowledge of agricultural 
interests, particularly in regard to the rotation of crops, and 
the science of stock breeding. Later, in the drawing room, 
with his notes rolled up in his hand, Lord Salisbury moved 
from one guest to another, engaging each in conversation and 
obviously with pleasing results. Just before the hour of 
departure he beckoned to the Private Secretary. “I think,” 
he said, ‘“‘ I’ve done them all: but there is someone I have 
not identified who, you said, made mustard.” The Minister 
was at once piloted to the quarter in question, and there 
was a very polite exchange. Lord Salisbury stayed till they 
were all gone, and then assuring his astonished nephew that 


* Mr. Muntz sat for North Warwickshire—later the Tamworth Division— 
from 1884 until his death in 1908. Mr. Muntz was a conspicuous figure 
in the hunting field, and a cheery comrade in the Lobby. In his later days 
he submitted to a Baronetcy. 
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he had had a very pleasant evening, took his departure. 
The dinner was for some days an interesting topic of Lobby 
gossip. 

Mr. Gladstone’s declamations at a public meeting were 
generally of a character to set a Quakers’ meeting in a blaze. 
On the other hand, Lord Salisbury’s more measured oratory 
on some occasions gravely disturbed the tranquility of his 
own platform. He spoke without notes. Obviously many 
of his most effective sentences were coined on the spur of 
the moment ; and while they might represent some admirable 
truth or some brilliant concentration of argument they were 
at times uttered without reference to their value tu the 
armoury of his political opponents. More than one illostra- 
tion of such an escapade could be quoted ; but the following 
will be remembered by those who were of the political move- 
ment of the day. The Gladstonian opposition had given the 
establishment of Parish Councils a prominent place in their 
programme, and consistently with the custom of that school 
had ridiculously exaggerated the abounding benefit of this 
mild addition to the structure of local government. Mr. 
John Morley had even claimed for it the merit of enlivening 
and amusing the dull routine of life in the country villages. 
Lord Salisbury at a crowded meeting of the delegates from 
Conservative Associations, in handling this topic of Parish 
Councils, referred to Mr. Morley’s anticipation of the amuse- 
ment they would afford to the rural population. The 
absurdity of this suggestion was too much for him, and his 
sense of humour betrayed him into the unfortunate impromptu 
that, if the amusement of country villages were really the 
design of the Opposition, he, for his part, would have thought 
that a Circus was a preferable form of entertainment. A 
shiver passed through the crowded ranks of candidates and 
officials on the platform, and the principal agent in an aside 
to the writer murmured : “ That will cost us twenty seats ! ’— 
perhaps, under the circumstances of the moment, a pardon- 
able exaggeration. 

It would be a mistake to suppose that Lord Salisbury 
was indifferent to the pedestrian occupation of the Party 
Whip and the Party Agent. He was indeed too sensible to 
ignore the important part they played in political affairs. 
From the moment he became First Minister he saw how 
necessary it was to maintain close relations with these two 
officers who operated a system which ran infinitely more 
smoothly and efficiently than the extravagant and redundant 
bureaucracy which has succeeded it, even when allowance is 
made for changed political areas and an unwisely enlarged 
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electorate. The Whip was Mr. Akers-Douglas, M.P., the 
agent, Captain Middleton. Of these men, Lord Salisbury 
once said: ‘“‘ They have never put me wrong.” To either of 
them the Minister was always accessible. It was known to 
few persons how frequently during the session Lord Salisbury 
was a caller in Middleton’s office in Palace Chambers. On 
his way from the House of Lords it was his habit to look in 
upon the Party Agent and with him to discuss the reading of 
the political thermometer in the various constituencies. The 
office was drilled to allow no interruption while Middleton 
at his desk, near the window, and Lord Salisbury in a chair 
by the fire were engaged in conference, and while the blue 
brougham waited in the street. That these conversations 
were of practical value may be proved in the following 
instance. In the birthday list of honours in 1887, Mr. H. W. 
Eaton—the Conservative member for Coventry—was the 
recipient of a Peerage. The seat was vacated, and a contest took 
place. Eaton having sat for Coventry for twenty-two years, 
save for the brief interval April, 1880, to March, 1881, the 
seat was presumed to be safe, but at the ensuing election the 
son of the late member suffered defeat by the narrow margin 
of sixteen votes. The blow to the Government was severe. 
The Chief Secretary was midway with his Irish Coercion Bill, 
with all its sweeping and novel provisions ; and Mr. Gladstone 
and his Home Rule followers made much capital out of this 
reverse. Lord Salisbury very naturally called the principal 
agent to account. Middleton’s reply was effective. Frankly, 
he told the Prime Minister that, if seats were thrown open 
as the result of Peerages offered or appointments made 
without any reference to himself, the Government must take 
the consequences. Lord Salisbury, with that fairness of mind 
which distinguished him, at once saw how reasonable was the 
agent’s defence. To meet the objection he issued a minute 
to his colleagues to the effect that no appointment thereafter 
should be made by any Minister which entailed a Parlia- 
mentary vacancy unless and until the business had been 
first mentioned and approved at a Cabinet ; and, this done, 
he undertook to consult Middleton before any seat was 
vacated as the result of the action of the Government. 
But the curtain must now fall on these nuga. They do 
nothing whatever to diminish or qualify the respect and 
affection which his countrymen felt for Lord Salisbury until 
the end. Although he had grown old enough to tire under 
political and official exertion and to be sensible of the need of 
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it was always understood that the Queen pressed his con- 
tinuance in office till her reign closed ; and that it was with 
reluctance that he yielded to the pressure of King Edward 
that he should await the approaching termination of hos- 
tilities in South Africa. Thus it was that he did not lay down 
his heavy burden until the summer of 1902. A year later the 
Veiled Figure moved upon the scene. Then was it realized 
that there had passed from the world one who had been the 
trusted and devoted friend of his Sovereign, who had stamped 
his name and power on all the foreign relations of England, 
and who had been the honoured leader of an historic party. 
He was the last great statesman of our day. 
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CHIPATANI 


In the north of Southern Rhodesia, about twelve miles from 
the escarpment of the Zambesi Valley, there is an arid stretch 
of hilly country covered by stunted trees, swarming with 
tse-tse fly and sparsely inhabited by natives. These live a 
hand-to-mouth existence on the miserable crops they grow in a 
good rainy season, and the edible fruits of the bush, difficult 
to obtain, hard to prepare and exceedingly nasty to eat. 
Domestic animals they have none—the tse-tse fly attends to 
that. During the wet season there is plenty of game ; in the 
dry season wandering herds of eland, zebra and sable remain 
about the few water-holes until these are dried up. Here it 
has been my fate to camp in the driest season of the year 
for some months. Gradually the muddy pools from which we 
obtained our water dried up, until we had to fetch our water 
from ‘‘ Chipatani,” five miles away. 

Chipatani is a spring of cool, clear water that wells out 
of a kloof in the hills and finds its way through limpid fern- 
decked pools, down a deep rocky gorge shaded by great 
trees, green while all the rest of the bush is bare, withered 
and lifeless. It seemed that here came all the birds of the 
district to quench their thirst, and I found the greatest 
pleasure in choosing some shady rock and sitting with a pair 
of glasses for hours at a time watching them. It was wonder- 
ful to sit in that delightful cool spot, listening to the drip 
and tinkle of running water, resting my tired eyes on the 
green foliage after the dusty glare of the shadeless parched 
veldt. They began to arrive in any number from about 
11 o’clock onwards. Most of them seemed to come in large 
family parties. First arrive the emerald spotted dove, one 
of the smallest of the species. When in flight the bright 
chestnut of the primaries is very noticeable. The emerald 
spot or metallic blue-green patch on the shoulders is only 
visible when the bird is at rest. They were not quite certain 
they liked the look of me, and perched quietly on the surround- 
ing bushes for about an hour before they decided I was harm- 
less and flew down to quench their thirst. The only other 
member of their species, so common in Rhodesia, that came to 
drink was the wily green pigeon, which swept through the 
gorge like a meteor, with a whistle of wings, fastest in flight of 
all the dove tribe, and handsomest in his bright green plumage, 
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pink beak and legs ; in fact, this bird is often mistaken by 
the ignorant for a parrot ! 

After the doves came the bulbuls, neat but not gaudy in 
their sombre brown coats and black caps, the one concession 
to colour being a yellow patch on the under-tail coverts. Unlike 
the doves, the bulbul is ever on the move, continuously 
uttering their well-known tuneful little song. The bulbul is a 
sophisticated bird, lover of town gardens and stealer of fruit, 
and he seemed almost out of place in this wild spot. Just 
then a loud and hideous croaking cry is heard, ‘* Kuk-kuk- 
kuk-kuk !”’ rising in the scale and ending in a series of loud 
and raucous cracks—and all this hideous din is emitted by the 
gorgeous Livingstone’s Lourie, which soon appears with a 
flash of crimson primaries and glossy dark green back and 
head. Did I say dark green? As he flits and runs in his 
restless way among the branches, his colours change con- 
tinuously from green to purple. He is shy and suspicious 
and will not drink at my pool, though his beak is wide open 
and his throat palpitating as he pants. So off he goes farther 
up the gorge, where presently he bursts forth again into what 
he, no doubt, considers a tuneful song. My eye is caught 
by that most beautiful little bird, the paradise fly-catcher— 
crested head and neck of bright royal blue and tiny body and 
ridiculously long tail of golden orange. His wife was with 
him, the same colouring, but a tail of ordinary length. To- 
gether they explored a bush just beside me, showing no sign 
of fear. 

A loud, clear, indrawn whistle sounds down the kloof, 
repeated several times, slightly out of tune, a bit sharp, I 
fancy! It is the grey-headed southern bush shrike. <A very 
handsome big fellow, olive green back, blue-grey head, cruel 
black beak, yellow underparts, and a band of tawny orange 
traversing the breast. He dived almost vertically to a stone 
near the edge of a pool, caught a butterfly, and then had a 
good drink. 

I wish I knew more about butterflies ; many very beautiful 
varieties were also drinking at the pools among the wet, 
dead leaves. I noticed several swallow-tails and an exceed- 
ingly lovely sky-blue swallow-tail. I have often thought of 
collecting butterflies, but always boggled at the killing bottle. 
In the same way I realise the only way to identify birds for 
certain is by means of the collector’s gun, but I must leave 
that to harder-hearted folk, even if I miss adding a new 
species to the known Rhodesian varieties. 

The next arrivals were a family party of wood hoopoos 
—Kakelaar (chatterer) of the Dutch—whose comic antics 
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are most amusing to watch. Long curved bill of bright pink, 
body black with iridescent feathers on back and wings, long 
tail spotted white ; chattering continuously, they flit from 
tree to tree, one after the other. They can cling to a trunk 
like a woodpecker, or hang upside down on a branch. But 
they never stop talking. I have seen a row perched on a 
branch all swinging violently backwards and forwards—long 
tails and red beaks bobbing up and down alternately, all 
jabbering at once, like a troupe of clowns. A sudden flash 
of scarlet and white, and a plum-coloured starling alights 
near by ; about the size of an English starling, he is one of the 
loveliest Rhodesian birds. The feathers of his head and back 
are “shot” with all colours, ranging from bright scarlet to 
crimson, and plum colour to almost dingy black, according to 
the light or a twist of his body in flight. His wife has perforce 
to be content with a dress of modest brown. 

A little chirrup at my feet, and I glance down to see a tiny 
little warbler creeping about among the roots of a shrub. 
It cannot be more than two inches long, and its absurd tail 
is cocked over its back in a way that warms my heart, so 
much does it remind me of an English wren. Presently 
another noisy crowd arrive, the babblers, the species known 
as “‘ Jardine’s Babbler.” Their harsh cry in chorus is too 
well known to South Africans to describe. They are shy 
birds, never allowing one to approach too near, restlessly 
flying from tree to tree, flirting their dark grey tails. The 
rest of the plumage is streaky brown, and they have a bright 
red eye. They drink and depart, and I am glad to hear the 
last of them. I daresay they are useful in warning animals 
of the approach of danger. Two or three pink-billed hornbills 
arrive, uttering their piercing high call, not unlike a scream 
of an eagle, and often mistaken for it, I notice, by the domestic 
poultry. They have a curious diving sort of flight, and their 
absurd beaks, out of all proportion to the size of their bodies, 
give them a rather ridiculous appearance. All of a sudden, 
with startled cries, every bird dashes for cover. A sinister 
shadow passes ; a large eagle is circling overhead. Round and 
round he flies, but the trees are thick, and the birds remain 
in hiding. He gives it up in disgust and sails away. Soon 
the birds, fear forgotten, are flitting about again. Another 
of the starling family arrives, the red-winged starling, a 
bird nearly twelve inches long, glossy blue back, with 
chestnut primaries only seen in flight. It perched high on 
a leafless tree for nearly half an hour before it decided I was 
harmless. 

From 11 a.m. till 1 p.m. seems to be;the drinking time for 
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most birds. After this very few birds came, and their voices 
were silent during this, the hottest, time of the day. 

Amongst other birds which visited the spring during the 
three days I kept watch were the “ cinnamon roller,’’ “‘ bee 
eater,” ‘“‘ fiscal shrike,” the lovely little ruddy waxbill, 
his tiny body gloriously apparelled in purple and olive green; 
the white-flanked fly-catcher, whose pretty call of three 
dropping notes is so constantly heard in the bush; the 
red-headed weaver bird, who constructs a remarkable nest 
like a stocking hanging by the toe; a woodpecker, and a small 
covey of partridges. So much for the birds. Naturally 
nearly all animals drink at night, and I only saw a pair of 
grey squirrels, more like a rat than the lovely North American 
species, and a little meerkat, red as a fox and quick as a 
weasel, beside the ubiquitous baboons, who infest the pool 
at any hour of the day. The big antelope dare not drink in 
such a spot—too much cover for their natural enemies, the 
lion and leopard. 

The first time I visited Chipatani no man had disturbed 
its peace for months. A rhinoceros had made a regular 
path down to a pool, and the still wet spoor of his great feet 
patterned the edges where he had but lately quenched his 
thirst. The rhino is a shy beast, and the arrival of natives 
to construct a path and get water scared him away. But 
when we have departed, and the rains come and wash away 
all traces of human beings, and the grasses and shrubs and 
ferns spring up again, he will return to this lovely spot and 
drink in peace. 


PHYLLIS ARCHDALE. 


THIS ART OF AMUSEMENT 


WuaTt do we mean by amusement? Whenever I think of 
the theatre in any mood of earnestness there flits across my 
mind a distressing vision of a gentleman who in orgies of self- 
pity regards himself as ‘“‘ Tired Business Man ” and urges his 
claim to drama which shall “‘ take him out of himself.” One 
understands the claim. In these difficult days, when all of 
us face not only the intricacies and normal worries of personal 
and business economics but have to trim our sails to tempests 
of world finance, it is perfectly comprehensible that we should 
confuse the idea of being amused with that of complete mental 
relaxation. For “being taken out of oneself” usually 
connotes the minimum of thought. Therefore when our 
Tired Business Man asks the equivalent of the Shakespearean 
‘What maskes, what dances shall we have 
To weare away this long age of three houres, 
Between our after supper and bedtime ? ” 

his Usual Manager of Mirth is expected to answer only in 
terms of the most frivolous comedy, with vast choruses of 
pretty girls, lightest conceivable music, and the frothiest 
possible plot and dialogue. Otherwise will he cry “ High- 
brow !”’ and turn elsewhere for his needed distraction. 

The paradox of the situation is that the things which 
outlast the generations and outlive the harassed centuries 
are not these ephemera. Even Chu Chin Chow is a for- 
gotten myth of theatrical success ; but Macbeth continues to 
divert mankind after three hundred years. And the in- 
tellectual dramatists still hold the stage even though their 
tenure is an interrupted one, and at times not highly 
profitable for their sponsors. 

For my own part I confess entire sympathy with the need 
for being taken out of myself if the phrase means escape from 
the petty round and personal worries of every day. The end 
of an author’s day usually finds him in kindly understanding 
of the psychology of anyone who demands escape from the 
job in hand, but—again I speak for myself—the dramatist 
and the manager and the producer who is going to ensure 
that I do escape cannot perform their function along levels 
of intelligence which only satisfy the juvenile typist and the 
office lad. When they try, the result is that my body may 
remain in the theatre, but my errant mind goes adventuring 
on its own account and eventually arrives back at my desk. 
It seems arguable that the same thing happens with “ Tired 
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Business Man ”’ if he would face the fact. Which is, maybe, 
the reason why some of the really responsible people are to be 
found seeking their relaxation wherever a great artist is 
providing it for them ; for the artist is the man who does this 
task of enchantment supremely well. So well that centuries 
pass over his work, and still it fulfils his purpose; so well 
that thousands of plays have their brief day and are for- 
gotten, and yet his work continues; so well that his name 
outlasts principalities and powers. 

Apart, therefore, from the supreme artists—the Shakes- 
peares and Molieres, the Sheridans and Tchechovs—I hold 
that satisfaction in this matter of amusement comes when 
some degree of real intelligent satisfaction is forthcoming. 
It may be comedy ; although tragedy, being the greater form 
of art, is more certain to enthral. It may be wit, with its 
intensive demand upon quick acceptance. It may be opera, 
asking for the attention of every faculty of eye and ear. 
But it must not be banal. Nonsense is not enough. The 
artist is the true hypnotist. He can create a world where 
the ways of destiny are made plain, where men like gods 
are in conflict in great issues, where we can enjoy splendid 
vicarious adventures of the soul. To that world our own 
affairs cannot intrude, and only when the master throws 
away his magic wand can we get back into the narrow self 
from which we have truly been taken out. 

The magic works in various ways. The tendency to-day 
is to hope that it will be potent in the theatre by means of 
giving us exciting stagecraft. This comes partly from the 
envy which the dramatist has of the fluid technique of the 
cinema; and forthwith marvellous machines attempt to 
provide such changes of scene and time as the cinema so 
easily can. So far, at least, the stage has suffered defeat, 
and in the struggle has lost much of its own strength. 

Grand Hotel is a case in point. It was a fascinating novel, 
alive with the hectic vitality of the post-war world. We 
watched the effect of the changed standards of values on a 
group of people ; saw a business man lose his integrity before 
them ; heard the strange loyalties of the little typist turned 
mistress and the gentleman crook (and it was interesting that 
they had loyalties despite their callings); lived through the 
misery of the great dancer’s hour of failure ; and the splendour 
of the little clerk’s hour of triumph when he learned that 
life could be bought with courage in the face of death. All 
this, set against the symbolism of the revolving doors of the 
hotel with their ceaseless traffic, made an interesting study 
of life in our time and provided a fascinating story. 
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On the stage, that stage of sixteen scenes, only the surface 
of this story emerged. The philosophy and the subtlety 
and the humanity largely were lost among the cogs of stage 
mechanics. This is not to say that Grand Hotel is not 
worth seeing; but too much dependence has been placed 
upon the technician, and although the waits between the 
scenes are remarkably short, they allow the interest to 
trickle away, and the constant change gives the actors little 
time to make any impression. In some cases, too, the 
philosophical impulse having been taken from a character, 
the bare husk of action cannot interest us much. Intelligent 
people look to literature and drama not for action, but for 
the springs of action in the human will battling among 
events. The beauty of Grand Hotel as a book was that it 
led us to those springs; the failure of the play is that it 
merely shows the result. 

The stage of many scenes functions again in the new Drury 
Lane spectacle: Mr. Cochran’s production of Noel Coward’s 
Cavalcade. In this instance, because the idea is more simple 
and because there is no temptation to cross reference with a 
book, it seems to work infinitely better. Cavalcade is almost 
failure-proof. It contains every element of irresistible show- 
manship. In a review of English history during the last 
thirty-one years, seen from the angle of a middle-class family 
and that of one of their servants, we have a panorama of the 
modes and manners we have all known, the crises we have 
lived through, the tragedies and triumphs of our people. 
It is gregarious emotion, the pains of the Boer War, the wild 
joy of Mafeking night, the death of Queen Victoria, the loss 
of the Titanic, the European War, Armistice night, and two 
peeps into the post-war world, with a finale which is a prayer 
for England to be restored to peace and dignity. This 
pageant, strung upon an easy string of personal narrative, 
and enlivened with all the popular tunes of yesteryear, is 
perfectly calculated to stir a popular audience. 

Cavalcade has some passages of real significance and beauty. 
It has the courage to be tragic when occasion demands, and 
there is an underlying note of seriousness. In truth there 
is surprisingly little humour: a certain amount of burlesque, 
an occasional amusing line, little vignettes wherein Coward 
turns caricaturist of the foibles of the times. But on the 
whole it is an earnest affair, with that plea for peace and 
dignity throbbing through its undertones. The treatment 
of the war, for example: the symbology of the unending 
trail of soldiers climbing through the green-lighted darkness 
of the background, whilst the fore-stage is given to the 
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singing of patriotic songs by three music hall artistes who 
grow more and more haggard and strained as the years pass— 
that is clever and legitimate stagecraft. 

I liked Cavalcade because it had this courage of earnest- 
ness. There is plenty of amusement in it; but that serious 
Noel Coward, who peeps through even his lightest work and 
stepped frankly into the open in his book Post Mortem, is 
very evident here. 

One other play also revolves around national greatness, 
and would win our suffrage thereby. That is Elizabeth of 
England at the Cambridge Theatre. Yet, again, we have 
an experiment in stagecraft, this time of the somewhat self. 
conscious Central European variety, making use of a divided 
stage and doing strange things with lights and effects. Since 
the decor was in the hands of that great artist whom we 
have just lost, Mr. Charles Ricketts, this play is a feast for 
the eye. The language, too, has a dignity we can enjoy. 
Queen Elizabeth is not easy to dramatise for all her dramatic 
qualities, and Herr Bruckner has not quite brought her nor 
ill-fated Essex, nor Philip of Spain, out of the history books. 
But he has added a coloured leaf to them, and with the aid 
of Mr. Ashley Dukes, his translator, has given us a fine play. 

Against this one contrasts the work of a new man who is 
rising steadily on the dramatic horizon. Mr. James Bridie 
has taken a character from history—a minor character if 
you will, and the inconspicuous history of science and the 
records of Edinburgh—but he has invested him with mar. 
vellous life. Robert Knox, Lecturer in Anatomy, and 
receiver of the corpses which Burke and Hare, the Edinburgh 
murderers, provided, may not at first glance seem the 
likely subject of a play, but in Mr. Bridie’s hands he becomes 
a superman. The Anatomist must be seen. Here are no 
demands for revolving stages nor twenty scenes. Three 
acts, three scenes suffice; the stuff of human nature and a 
torn page of history where crime consorts strangely with 
science does the rest. One has also to pay tribute to the 
acting of Henry Ainley; and the production of a young 
Cambridge producer, Mr. Tyrone Guthrie; and to Mr. 
Anmer Hall, who has added to the many good things he has 
done for the London theatre, the conversion of a cinema 
near Victoria into the Westminster Theatre and the staging 
there of this first-rate piece. 

The Anatomist pleases one not only because it is skilfully 
written, touching the whole gamut of interest and emotion 
from Grand Guignol tragedy in a cellar drink shop to senti- 
mental comedy in the drawing-room of Edinburgh’s ladies, 
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but because in this compass there is expressed a courageous 
philosophy of life, and we have spent our evening in the 
company of a great man: something of a Neitzschean, with 
a philosophy “ above good and evil,” but great because of it. 

Is one justified, I wonder, in asking that the characters 
of the stage should have an element of greatness? The lack 
of it so often seems to be what is wrong with the drama. Mr. 
Van Druten’s airy There’s Always Juliet fails for me, because 
it is so definitely in minor key. Vile Bodies, from Evelyn 
Waugh’s novel, which is being struggled for by half a dozen 
theatres if the censor will pass it, deals so determinedly with 
people whose brilliance is the phosphorescence of decay. 
For my own taste, I found the revival of Congreve’s The Old 
Bachelor at the Lyric, Hammersmith, a little open to this 
extra-zesthetic objection. It is to be seen for the sake of 
the comedy acting of Edith Evans and of Miles Malleson, 
for while they are on the stage it is “ all a wonder and a wild 
delight’; but the one-stringed wit of the Restoration, the 
everlasting sexiness of it, jars on one’s modern sensibilities. 
It is not that our generation is prudish, but that the attitude 
to sex is different. This, however, I grant to be a matter of 
personal feeling, perhaps of mood; for, as Sir Nigel has 
proved, there is a public for these classics of English drama, 
and for those who like the period Hammersmith provides 
it at its best. The trouble is that you cannot read Congreve 
and Havelock Ellis; and our generation reads Havelock Ellis. 

The rest of the theatre yields very little for those of us 
who make intellectual demands. The Old Vic and Sadler's 
Wells continue to do their fine Shakespearean work, and to 
their opera have added occasional evenings of ballet, getting 
such fine guest performers as Anton Dolin to visit them. A 
season of English Opera at Covent Garden has not been well 
supported, and one wonders again whether we in England 
have any natural taste for opera. Salome, at last released 
by the censor, has been finely presented, but comes too late 
to thrill us, and sounds too eighteen-ninety poetic for our 
ears attuned to sharper rhythms. 

Nevertheless, there is in our contemporary theatre enough 
good work and promising for us not to despair. The com- 
petition of the cinema, great though it is economically, cannot 
touch the theatre which depends upon its own artistry ; and 
for those of us who do demand for our occasional amusement 
some degree of beauty and truth the theatre, for all its short- 
comings and failures, still yields a modicum of real treasure. 


HoRACE SHIPP. 


SCOTTISH NOTES 


THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION IN SCOTLAND. 


WHEN these Notes appear, the National Government, one 
hopes, will be in office with a large majority behind it. Among 
the tasks which will confront it, that of coming in aid to 
the heavy industries in England and Scotland ranks second 
only to the supreme necessity of suppressing profligate 
expenditure on social services. In Scotland the basic indus- 
tries—coal, iron and steel, and textiles—have borne their full 
share of the industrial depression. But it is reasonable to 
suppose that when the black cloud of Socialist and Communist 
propaganda is lifted, there will be a return to more prosperous 
conditions. A scientific application of import duties will 
assist the steel industry. An appreciable reduction in the 
existing heavy burden of rates and taxes will further help 
industry to find its feet. 

In Scotland the outlook is less sombre than it is sometimes 
painted. Last month, for example, a series of three articles 
on the future of the heavy industries in Scotland appeared 
in the Scotsman. The impression conveyed, however, was 
less favourable than the facts warrant, and the reader who 
cares to compare these articles with the report which was 
prepared for the Glasgow Chamber of Commerce and pub- 
lished in March, 1930, will obtain a more balanced view of the 
situation. The Scotsman’s correspondent laid great emphasis 
on three factors. First, the basic industries in Scotland 
showed, as in England, a decline relative to the rest of the 
world ; they also exhibited a provincial decline by comparison 
with parallel industries in England. Secondly, in England 
the depression in the older and primary industries had been, 
to some extent, counterbalanced by the development of new 
and secondary industries—artificial silk, motor-cars, wireless 
instruments, gramophones and electrical equipment. This 
tendency in particular was conspicuous in the South of 
England, which since the war had progressed, while Scotland 
and the North of England had stood still, where they had 
not actually gone back. Thirdly, Scottish industry had 
suffered great injury from the process called “ rationaliza- 
tion.” In practice this meant that when industries in the 
two countries which were either identical or complementary 
were combined, the control of these industries was transferred 
to England and in many cases the Scottish branch was shut 
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down. And that was independent of the shift in control, 
already apparent even before the war, which has transferred 
to the South the management of the Scottish railways, banks 
and ships. Under the head of rationalization this writer 
instanced cotton prints and the West of Scotland chemical 
industry. ‘“‘ The print trade has practically ceased with the 
closing down of the last of the Calico Printers’ Association 
works and the transfer in 1929 of the Scottish organization 
to Manchester.” In the case of the chemical industry, the 
manufacture of alkalis, which was formerly carried on with 
conspicuous success in the works of Charles Tennant & Co., 
Ltd., in St. Rollox, Glasgow, has been stopped, and for the 
sake of economical working the industry has been concen- 
trated in Cheshire, where there are salt deposits in the 
neighbourhood. The same thing has happened in the case 
of cyanide. ‘“‘ During the war,” states the Chamber of 
Commerce report, “the greater part of the world’s require- 
ments were met by the Cassel Cyanide Company, and even 
as late as 1922 it could be said that Glasgow was the centre 
of the world’s cyanide industry. The rationalization process, 
however, has led to the concentration of the industry, under 
Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., at Billingham, where the 
raw materials, metallic sodium and ammonia, are to be had 
on the spot.” 

All this makes sad reading. But the Glasgow Report 
takes a far less gloomy view than the Jeremiah of the 
Scotsman. In regard to the chemical group, they point out 
that it has never been a very important section of West of 
Scotland industries. In 1907 it employed 9,000 people 
(exclusive of those employed in the manufacture of explosives 
and matches): that contrasts with 114,000 in coal and iron- 
stone mines, 64,000 in shipbuilding, 51,000 in iron and steel 
(smelting, rolling and founding) and 14,000 in cotton. On the 
other hand, the view is expressed that it is unlikely that the 
chemical industries which have left the district will ever 
return. 

A collation of this Report with the articles of the Scotsman 
places it beyond doubt that the Scottish coal trade has 
declined relatively both to the rest of the world and also to 
England. But in the case of steel the authors of the Report 
think that ‘‘ Scotland has fairly well maintained its position 
relatively to the country in general.”” And summing up the 
position as a whole they consider that “as regards the basic 
industries—coal, iron, steel, shipbuilding and engineering— 
the West of Scotland, although making little actual progress 
since pre-war years, has nevertheless on the whole maintained 
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its position relatively to other districts, and in some cases 
even improved upon it.” Turning to the future, they point 
out that wage costs and public burdens are much above those 
prevailing in other countries: the sheltered occupations are 
at present enjoying a high standard of living which is not 
economically justifiable and has the effect of throwing the 
burden on the unsheltered industries. A return to more 
prosperous conditions in industry, which will make it possible 
to compete on fair terms with foreign countries, depends 
upon a reduction in costs. 


Tue New Dock at ScotTstToun. 


One of the leading firms of shipbuilders and ship-repairers 
on the Clyde, Messrs. Barclay, Curle & Co., Ltd., have now 
completed their plans for the construction of a large new 
graving dock at Elderslie, Scotstoun. In view of the extreme 
depression now prevalent in shipbuilding, this is a most 
heartening and courageous decision. The scheme, which is 
one of the most important undertaken on the Clyde in recent 
years, will cost several hundred thousand pounds, and the 
constructional work involved will employ numerous workers 
belonging to various crafts. The site of the proposed dock 
is at Messrs. Barclay, Curle’s Scotstoun repair works and 
West Shipbuilding Yard, an area bounded by Messrs. Yarrow 
and Co. on the east and Messrs. Drysdale on the west. The 
width of the River Clyde at that point is about 530 feet, 
and the boundary line of the proposed new graving dock 
will measure about 300 feet from the centre line of the river. 
Considerable dredging will, therefore, be necessary to widen 
and deepen the channel. The new dock, which is being 
constructed alongside the present dry dock, will have a 
length of 620 feet, a breadth (at entrance) of 85 feet, and a 
depth of water on sill of 28 feet at ordinary spring tides. 
It will be able to accommodate vessels up to 20,000 tons 
gross. A deep water quay wall is also to be constructed ; 
and this, added to the existing quay space, will give 1,600 feet 
of berthage with a depth of water of 25 feet. Indeed, when 
the entire scheme is complete, Messrs. Barclay, Curle will 
have what is virtually an independent harbour in itself. 

The dock is to be equipped with electrical, pneumatic 
and hydraulic power, and will have an electric crane to lift 
25 tons, travelling on rails right round the dock and quay 
wall. There will also be a full equipment of modern iron and 
woodworking machinery. When the works are completed, 
they will be in a position to undertake all classes of alterations, 
conversions and repairs to hull and machinery. 
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EDINBURGH UNIVERSITY. 


The new session at Edinburgh University began in the 
first week of October under favourable auspices. It saw 
the inauguration of two new chairs and five new professors. 
The new chairs are in Geography and Psychology: these 
hitherto have been only lectureships. The new professors 
were appointed to fill the vacancies in French, Ecclesiastical 
History, Fine Art, Anatomy and Pathology. In his inaugural 
lecture, the new professor of Anatomy claimed that science 
was the clearest revelation of God to our age—a God, one 
imagines, of the same lineage as the Divine mathematician 
of Sir James Jeans, though his existence seems more doubtful 
to the Bertrand Russell school. Last month, also, were 
opened the new buildings which have been constructed for 
the Engineering and Geology Departments. These buildings 
form part of the new scientific wing of the University, which 
has been detached from the old college and transplanted 
to a new site at Liberton. In addition to Engineering and 
Geology, the Department of Research in Animal Breeding 
under Professor Crewe and the Zoology and Chemistry 
Departments are located there. Together they form the 
King’s Buildings. They occupy a site of 115 acres, popularly 
known as “ Ewing’s Field” in compliment to Sir Thomas 
Holland’s predecessor, Sir Alfred Ewing, who had the wisdom 
to buy this land in 1919. The Geology building is called the 
Grant Geological Institute, after its donor, Sir Alexander 
Grant. It is equipped with the usual laboratories, lecture 
theatre and library, in addition to a fine mineralogical collec- 
tion formed by the late Dr. James Currie. The cost of the 
Engineering Department was met by the Sanderson bequest 
with the assistance of a grant of £2,000 from the Larnegie 
University Trust. Both these buildings are built of sandstone 
from Northumberland. 


GRETNA GREEN ASSESSMENT. 


In these hard times even romance is subjected to taxation. 
Hitherto the old blacksmith’s shop at Gretna Green, which is 
famous for its marriages, has been assessed at the yearly 
value of £38, a figure which covered both the shop and the 
museum. But this year the Assessor for Dumfries turned a 
stern eye upon the matrimonial activities of the blacksmith 
and raised the valuation from £38 to £900. The blacksmith 
appealed, and counsel on his behalf contended that the valua- 
tion proposed was based on a wrong principle. In reaching 
the figure he did, the Assessor had been guided. by the revenue 
principle. But no such principle had been applied to other 
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places of historic interest in Scotland. John Knox’s house in 
Edinburgh was assessed at £15; Carlyle’s house in Eccle- 
fechan at £5; and Burns’ house in Ayr at £24. These houses 
were valued as tenantable property, though the revenue 
derived from visitors was very considerable. Apparently 
some 66,000 persons visited the old blacksmith’s shop and 
museum at Gretna last year, and the drawings from these 
visitors amounted to £1,670. The Dumfries Valuation Appeal 
Court decided to reduce the valuation to £500, whether out 
of compassion for young lovers or on the well-known expedient 
of halving the difference, does not appear; but it is under- 
stood that an appeal will be taken to the Court of Session. 


A Lire or Hume. 


We have had quite recently the biographies of Sir Walter 
Scott, Robert Burns and John Knox—this last, by Mr. Edwin 
Muir, is a work of considerable merit. Mr. J. Y. T. Grei 
has now added a fourth in his life of David Hume.* The 
contemporary writer of biography in Scotland appears to 
derive his inspiration from Mr. Lytton Strachey through the 
filtering agency of Mr. Philip Guedalla, and the result exhibits 
the faults which unskilled imitation usually produces. Mr. 
Greig’s book, however, is founded on a careful and scholarly 
investigation of the authorities and is to be followed by an 
edition of the letters. The outcome of his labours is a volume 
of mingled fact and fantasy: for the latter the author can 
at least plead in mitigation of sentence that, where he uses 
his imagination to supply lacune in his data, he employs 
some such phrase as “‘ We shall not go far wrong in assuming ” 
or the like to indicate his departure from sober fact. That 
is certainly a more scrupulous procedure than M. Maurois 
adopted in his life of Disraeli. Hume was a philosopher and 
an historian. He was also at different times a Secretary of 
Embassy and an Under-Secretary of State, and in the dis- 
charge of his duties lived for considerable periods in London 
and in Paris. He seems to have preferred the French to 
the English, but liked both London and Paris better than 
Edinburgh. He found Scotland a “ narrow place”’ to live 
in. Perhaps the best thing in Mr. Greig’s book is the account 
of Hume’s life in Paris and of his friendship with Madame de 
Boufflers. But there is also a good account of the famous 
quarrel that arose between him and the eccentric Rousseau. 

The new biography, as practised by Scottish writers, has 
the undoubted merit of making a lively book. When Mr. 


* David Hume, By J. Y. T. Greig (John Carruthers). 16s, net. Lon- 
don : Cape. 
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Greig, for example, wants to describe village life in Southern 
Scotland during the first quarter of the eighteenth century, 
the method he adopts is to describe what he considers a 
typical Sabbath of the period. And so Hume’s uncle, the 
Reverend George Hume, is cast for the villain’s part and 
utters from the pulpit a vigorous denunciation against a 
wretched girl of seventeen, unmarried, who is with child. 
In Mr. Greig’s romantic language, she stands on the pillory 
(cutty-stool) in view of the whole congregation, wearing sack- 
cloth and ready to die with shame, and under the fanatical 
rebuke of the minister bursts into tears. The entire incident, 
including the savage words of the Reverend George, is a 
pure invention, defended on the ground that similar incidents 
are recorded in the annals of Kirk Sessions in other parishes. 
This kind of writing is admirable in a novel, but it is hardly 
quite fair to Hume’s uncle. Ninewells in Berwickshire, where 
Hume was born, and the country round about are described 
very well: indeed Mr. Greig has a flair for the description 
both of landscapes and cities. He gives an excellent picture 
of the Edinburgh of the period, when the Nor’ Loch, which 
used to fill the valley between the Castle Hill and what is 
now the site of Princes Street, was still undrained and the 
New Town unbuilt. And there are several good topographical 
accounts of London. 

This book, however, is much spoiled by the prejudiced 
and partisan attitude displayed towards the “ Kirk.” It 
“has killed or driven out,” he says, “nearly all the best 
minds of Scotland, whether poets, artists, saints, philosophers 
or mystics ; and its moral standards, general culture, worship 
and theology have seldom risen higher than the mental level 
of the average shop assistant.” And yet, a sentence or two 
before, he admits that “it has stood, upon the whole, for 
righteousness and sound morals ; it has nearly always stood, 
too, for civil liberty against the State. All of this is doubtless 
to its credit if the current British scale of values is accepted.” 
What “‘ scale of values ” does Mr. Greig accept ? The author 
of the “‘ Essay on Miracles” was no friend of the Church, 
but Mr. Greig, who follows Hume in his anti-clericalism, goes 
far beyond him in condemnation of the Scottish people. 
“Edinburgh mirrors Scotland with regrettable fidelity. It 
is eminently middle-class and practical; lacks imagination 
and delights in sentiment. . . . It might have been the finest 
city in the world. It has all the makings of it. But alas, 
thanks to the pathetic failure of the Scot ever to achieve 
the highest save by accident, we must write it down to-day 
as the apotheosis of the second-rate.” The biographer of 
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Hume might have remembered such names as Walter Scott 
and Robert Burns, Clerk Maxwell and Lord Kelvin: surely 
their achievement is not to be flung aside as “ accidental.” 
Mr. Greig does some things very well. For instance, there is 
an admirable description, done in the Macaulay manner, of a 
reception given in the Temple by the Prince de Conti. It 
seems a pity to have spoiled the balance of his work by 
irrelevant abuse of his fellow-countrymen. In this book 
Hume is usually referred to as “‘ David,” and the Countess 
de Boufflers-Rouverel becomes “ Hippolyte.” We are told 
that after her husband’s death “‘ she now wanted to be made 
an honest woman of—and, incidentally, the fifth lady in the 
land” by marrying the Prince de Conti. That, I suppose, is 
one way of writing about a woman who, whatever her faults 
may have been, was both an aristocrat and a beauty. The 
last letter Hume wrote with his own hand was addressed to 
her and ended: “I salute you, with great affection and 
regard, for the last time.” 


Scotus. 
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CORRESPONDENCE SECTION 


HONOUR TO WHOM HONOUR IS DUE 
To the Editor of The National Review. 


Dear Srr,—Now that the Gold Standard has collapsed 
and the Nation is once more upon the much more solid and 
safe basis of the National Wealth, most of the journals that 
hitherto have been upholding this ruinous measure which 
Mr. Winston Churchill enacted, have suddenly flopped over 
and are actually claiming to have foreseen the impossibility 
of this system, and to have warned the Government against it ! 

This sudden change of front is nauseating to decent people. 
There is one and only one of our journals that has been a 
consistent opponent of the Gold Standard—even before the 
measure was re-enacted, viz. : The National Review, with which 
the name of Mr. Arthur Kitson must be associated. For 
more than thirty years Mr. Kitson has been carrying on at his 
own expense, educational work endeavouring to expose the 
superstition and ignorance of those who have hitherto cham- 
pioned this ruinous policy. It is not generally known, and 
I am violating no confidence in stating, that Mr. Kitson has 
not only given years of his time and energies freely in this 
cause on behalf of the British public, but has spent over 
£20,000 of his own money in publishing literature and dis- 
tributing it throughout the country. Both during and imme- 
diately after the War, Mr. Kitson visited all the industrial 
centres, including Dublin and Belfast, addressing public 
meetings, Chambers of Commerce, Rotary clubs and other 
business organisations, warning the public of the dangers of 
MONETARY DEFLATION and a return to the Gold Stan- 
dard at the pre-war ratio. He wrote hundreds of articles, 
some of which appeared in The Times Trade Supplement, in 
Land and Water, The National Review, The Nineteenth Century 
Review, and scores of minor magazines and provincial papers. 

His Criticism of the Cunliffe Currency Report in 1918, was 
circulated throughout the country, and copies furnished to 
the members of that Committee in lieu of oral testimony. In 
this he predicted all that has happened during the past ten 
years as the result of the policy recommended by that Com- 
mittee. 

His work entitled “ A Fraudulent Standard,” written in 
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1917, was a prophetic warning of the present Crisis. When 
this first appeared the late Lord Charles Beresford wrote as 
follows :—‘‘ Thank you for sending me a copy of Mr. Kitson’s 
book ‘A Fraudulent Standard,’ which is most interesting, 
People paid no attention to the warnings uttered by a few of 
us before the War as to Naval and Military unpreparedness, 
It is to be hoped that the public will now pay attention to 
the warnings given by Mr. Kitson.” 

It may also interest you to know that Mr. Kitson’s articles 
in The National Review have been extensively quoted in over- 
seas journals, and particularly in a recent publication entitled 
““The Truth About the Slump,” by A. N. Field, of New 
Zealand. ‘Two other names should also be mentioned besides 
those of the National Review and Mr. Arthur Kitson, namely, 
Mr. T. B. Johnston, the well-known Bristol manufacturer, and 
the late Lord Milner, who sounded a note of warning in the 
House of Lords. Nor must I omit Mr. J. F. Darling, C.B.E., 
the well-known banker, whose illuminating articles and 
addresses, many of which have appeared in The National 
Review, and disinterested labours overseas, have been a 
material factor in educating intelligent opinion. 

Yours faithfully, 
A National Review ADMIRER. 

London, S.W. 

September 21, 1931. 
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A RAIN GUIDE FOR THE BRITISH ISLANDS 
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EXPLANATION.—The two upper curves represent the “expectations of 
rain”’—not necessarily the “rain amounts’’—for Valentia in the S.W. of 
Ireland and for London; these two places have been selected as being 
fairly typical of British rainfall. In the three upper curves black shaded areas 
show the times about which rain is most expected. The third curve gives 
an estimate of the varying number of places in Great Britain and Ireland 
where rain will be recorded. It should be used as additional evidence in 
conjunction with the curves shown above ; stippled shading in this curve 
shows when rain is least expected. In the lower curve low barometer readings 
are suggested by black shading, and high readings by stippled shading. 
The diagram will usually prove to be a useful guide for selecting wet and 
dry periods of days in advance, but it is not intended to be used as a 
reliable day-to-day forecast. The day referred to is the 24 hours 8 a.m. 
to 8 am. The term “rain” includes precipitation of all sorts. 


The indications at present are :— 


(a) That, considering the British Isles as a whole, the 
coming three months will be characterized by a 
transitional period during which the rainfall will 
change irregularly from general excess towards ab- 
normal dryness. 

(6) That in the 8.E. of England this change will ultimately 
lead to conditions of drought early in the New Year. 

(c) That during December the Eastern districts of the 
British Isles will experience much less precipitation 
(rain or snow) than will the Western districts. 
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WeatTHER Nores FoR NOVEMBER. 

The Month.—In November the odds are normally 300 
to 1 against thunder being heard in London on any particular 
day. A short spell of cold is sometimes experienced about 
November 13th; a German professor has ascribed this to a 
meteor stream which the earth’s orbit crosses at that time, 
November 6th to 13th is known as one of Buchan’s cold spells, 
Some 70 years ago Alexander Buchan discovered six cold 
and three warm periods in the year which recurred in Scotland 
with tolerable regularity ; there is no reason why Buchan’s 
findings should ever have applied to the S.E. of England 
and, in fact, they were not originally intended to do so. Dr. 
C. E. P. Brooks, of the Meteorological Office, has recently 
proved that these periods do not hold good for the London 
area. 

According to our investigations for the S.E. of England 
we are expecting an anticyclone with high barometer readings 
and occasional fog about November 5th. The warmest days 
of the month should follow and be accompanied by a decided 
fall of the barometer (say between November 6th and 10th). 
The diagram indicates the probability of a period of broken 
weather with recurring rains between November 7th and 15th. 
During this period there seems a possibility of thunder 
occurring in some localities of this district about November 8th 
and some probability of a relatively deep barometric depres- 
sion between November 12th and 15th; strong and squally 
S.W. winds or gales may be associated with this depression, 
and finally, when the wind veers towards the West and North, 
the resulting fall of temperature may be accompanied by the 
first slight snow flurry of the coming winter. After about 
November 16th the weather type seems likely to become less 
favourable to the development of fog, but during the re- 
mainder of the month the temperature is expected to decrease 
more decidedly. During the second half of the month con- 
siderable cloud and dullness are likely to be prevalent on most 
days, with further gales in exposed places some time between 
November 25th and 28th ; on this last occasion the wind would 
more probably be from a polar or Easterly direction than 
from the usual 8.W. quarter. The last three days of the 
month are likely to be the coldest, with day temperatures 
down to a figure near the ordinary winter level. 

The Coming Winter.—The writer has reasons to believe that 
at least one of the coming three months will bring an excess of 
rain and that, a dry and very cold period will set in over the 
Continental side of the British Isles in four or five months’ 
time. DunBoyne. 17.x.31. 
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LETTERS OF QUEEN VICTORIA, 1886-1901 


The Letters of Queen Victoria, 1886-1901. Second Volume 
(1891—1895) of the Third and Final Series. Edited 
by GrorGE EarLE Buckie. (Murray. 25s. net.) 

THoucH this new volume of Queen Victoria’s letters may 

not prove to be one of the most engrossing of the whole 

series, it is hardly necessary to say that it is extremely 
interesting. The unfolding of this powerful, but human 
personality, now in her old age, but as vigorous as ever in 
mind, if no longer vigorous in body, whether in response to 
political events or to personal contacts, is invariably striking. 

The lively effect of these volumes is undoubtedly due in part 

to the editorial skill and exquisite historical sense of Mr. 

Buckle, but it is mainly due to the Queen’s character, her 

immense experience of men and events, her extraordinarily 

quick grasp of essentials in any question, her directness of 
expression and the entire absence of perfunctoriness from 
any words that she wrote. As we see her in this volume, 

Queen Victoria is the figure dimly apprehended in childhood 

by those of us now in middle age, who might often be seen 

driving in her carriage through the streets of Eton or in 
the Great Park, and who yet, for all the simplicity of her life 
and the want of splendour at her Court, was—it is not too 
much to say—universally revered throughout the whole 
world. Of this veneration there are one or two instances 
here. There is the letter from Bishop Walker, of North 

Dakota, written on the Queen’s birthday in 1894, in which 

he said :— 

“The power of the noble and gracious life lived by 
England’s Sovereign is felt strongly in that new land (2.e., 
the U.S.A.) and has done much to sweeten and dignify 
and ennoble its social fabric. Nor does the influence of so 
beautiful and splendid a career end here. The genuine 
religiousness which has marked your deeds and words during 
this grand reign has touched myriads of lives to uplift them 
and to transform them.” 

And there is the letter from the Bechuanaland chiefs 
who came to pray that they might continue to live under 
British protection and who wrote to Mr. Chamberlain :— 

“The journey has been very long, and we have spent 
much money ; but we have come because we want this very 
much. And now we ask that we may be allowed to see the 
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Great Queen and tell her that we do not wish to be thrown 
away. It is said that the Great Queen is in Scotland, and 
that Scotland is far away. But the journey will be short 
to us if we go to see our mother.” 

The years 1891-1895 were not years of outstanding 
historical import for this country, and the only external 
event of first-rate importance was the war between Japan 
and China. Nevertheless, events, both internal and external, 
occurred which called into play all the Queen’s qualities, 
Lord Salisbury’s Government fell before Gladstone, who 
succeeded to office for the last time in 1892 and retired while 
still in power, Lord Rosebery being persuaded to succeed 
him as Prime Minister, much against his own inclinations, 
The change of Government brought to the front the questions 
of Home Rule for Ireland, reform of the House of Lords 
and Disestablishment of the Welsh and Scottish Churches, 
on all of which the Queen had strong feelings. Abroad there 
were the Manipur murders and the question of punishment 
of the perpetrators, the question of the Uganda protectorate, 
the need for checking the young Khedive’s attempt to throw 
off British suzerainty, the anxiety caused by France’s action 
in Siam, the dispute with the United States over the 
Venezuelan boundary, and the Armenian massacres. 
Domestic events included the death of the Duke of Clarence 
almost immediately after his betrothal, the mourning caused 
by the sinking of H.M.S. Victoria with Admiral Tryon on 
board, the marriage of our present King and Queen, the 
opening of the Manchester Ship Canal, and the retirement 
of the Duke of Cambridge from the office of Commander- 
in-Chief (which provides a somewhat comic picture of 
diplomacy being applied to a recalcitrant prince). This 
volume, though it probably tells the historically-minded little 
that they did not know before, shows how in relation to 
all these and many other matters the great personality on 
the throne displayed her signal qualities as Queen and as 
human being. As a queen she had, besides.a vast acquired 
experience, an unusual capacity for downright commonsense, 
and her strength as a force in politics lay in her holding a 
definite and clearly-expressed point of view—dquite distinct 
from her personal, Conservative prejudices—as upholder of the 
Empire and guardian of the Constitution. 

Of her commonsense there are several examples worth 
quoting. Her remonstrances, for instance, with the Viceroy 
of India regarding the execution of the Manipur prince who 
contrived the murders were based upon principles of un- 
doubted soundness. She did not get her way, nor did she 
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insist upon getting it, but her clearly-given grounds for 
not carrying out the sentence of death in the letter of 
August llth, 1891, make one wonder if she were not in the 
right. Her third ground is especially worth remark, when 
it is reflected that this was a spontaneous and sincere utterance 
by a Sovereign who was anything but a Radical or a senti- 
mentalist. It was :— 

‘“‘ Because she has a great and strong feeling that the 
principle of governing India by fear and by crushing them, 
instead of by firmness and conciliation, 7s one which never will 
answer in the end and which the Queen-Empress would wish 
to see more and more altered.” 

At the same time she did not hesitate to write to Lady 
Harris at Bombay, where Lord Harris was then Governor, 
a letter on the right aims for the better education of Indian 
women which, while perfectly sound, was of the kind that 
makes sentimental Radicals foam at the mouth. I quote 
the following passage :— 

“ But to speak plainly, and as, I think, I pointed out to 
you before you left: I think the attempt to educate them 
highly (I don’t mean by that in reading and writing sufficiently 
to be of use) or to encourage their going out and about as 
Kuropeans, I am quite sure would be most dangerous ; 
and, if that is to come, it must be the work of generations 
and very gradual. This, of course, applies very strongly to 
the Mohammedan widow, who never could go out; and 
though there may be, and should be even, modfications 
in the extreme strictness of their seclusion, I think no attempt 
should be made to alter their mode of living, or to interfere 
with their religion, which, when well known and understood, 
contains so much that is fine and to be respected and 
admired.” 

Again, to take a very different instance, the approval 
of Canon Wilberforce’s appointment to a canonry was 
accompanied by the condition that the new canon “ should 
not, when preaching at Westminster, use the very strong 
total abstinence language which he has carried to such an 
extreme hitherto. Total abstinence is an impossibility ; 
and though it may be necessary in individual cases, it will 
not do to insist on it as a general practice; and the Queen 
relies on Mr. Gladstone’s speaking strongly to him in this 
sense.” Nor could anything be more telling than her general 
remark to Lord Rosebery that it was unwise for statesmen 
so to pledge themselves when in opposition as to be unable 
to alter their course when in office. ‘ Party,’ she said, 
“really goes much too far.”’ 
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Now, it was undoubted that in the views of Gladstone 
and Rosebery, what she really meant was that the Liberal 
party went too far, since she was personally a Conservative 
and offended them by stigmatising their pet measures and, 
sometimes, their speeches as subversive and revolutionary. 
But that she was a mere partisan neither of them would 
have ever presumed to affirm. Even though in writing 
to her own private secretary in 1892 she could say :— 

“The small and divided majority and Mr. Gladstone’s 
eyes and excitability must keep them all in a great state of 
uncertainty. Would to God that this might prevent a change 
of Government, which would be a great misfortune! As 
for trouble and fatigue to the Queen, which she feels par- 
ticularly unfit for, not one of these greedy place-seekers 

. care a straw for what their old Sovereign suffers. This 
is a very bitter feeling ... ” 

The principles on which her conception of her political duty 
was based were far deeper than instinctive Conservatism or 
personal inclination. She made this perfectly clear when, in 
remonstrating with Lord Rosebery for not consulting her 
before speaking in the country on House of Lords reform, 
she wrote :— 

“The Queen would ask Lord Rosebery and his Cabinet 
to bear in mind that fifty-seven years ago the Constitution 
was delivered into her keeping, and that, right or wrong, 
she has her views as to the fulfilment of that trust. She 
cannot but think that Lord Rosebery will feel that his 
position is not the only difficult one in these democratic days.” 

And we, from the vantage point of to-day, can see that, 
taking into account the immense influence exercised by the 
Sovereign upon statesmen of all parties during the last 
hundred years, the settlement of all the great questions of 
domestic politics has been arrived at without any suspicion 
rankling in the bosoms of the British people that the weight 
of the throne was improperly thrown into the balance. 
How wisely the Queen acted when—so to speak—she was 
in opposition, is amply illustrated in this volume. She took 
the soundest advice she could get and, after considering it 
with her shrewd grasp of realities, acted upon it. Thus, 
she was seriously exercised whether she ought not to dissolve 
Parliament before the reform of the House of Lords was 
definitely laid before it by Lord Rosebery. The memorandum 
submitted to her by Sir Henry James (afterwards Lord 
James of Hereford) at her request, and the subsequent letter 
of Lord Salisbury are very instructive in this matter of the 
Crown’s relations to a Minister with whose aims the Sovereign, 
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on constitutional grounds, disagrees. It would not be 
reasonable to maintain that Queen Victoria was always, 
politically, in the right—though what being “in the right ” 
politically means nobody could logically express—but that 
her opinion was more worth listening to than most is, by now, 
quite obvious to any reader of her letters. Gladstone, in 
his old age, was not likely to be deflected one whit from 
any contemplated action by anything that the Queen said 
to him. Both were granitic characters, whose rougher 
contacts struck sparks; but they respected one another, 
and if Gladstone’s dignified explanation of his views, such 
as his very interesting memorandum of October 28th, 1892, 
on the damage to English politics caused by the widening 
chasm between the upper classes and the rest—the result 
of the Home Rule controversy and the defection of the 
Liberal Unionists to the Tories—should have opened the 
Queen’s eyes to facts which, perhaps, she had not sufficiently 
taken into account, the reader will never observe any 
inferiority upon the Queen’s side in controversy. She was 
the equal of the strongest, and the superior of all but the 
strongest. Space does not allow me to develop fully what 
from a dramatic point of view, is by far the most striking 
part of this volume, namely, the accession of the debonair, 
detached Lord Rosebery, most clear-sighted of Foreign 
Secretaries, to a Prime Ministership which he did not covet, 
his short and uncomfortable tenure of that office, and the 
Queen’s motherly attitude towards the man whom she liked 
and trusted personally, whose faults and perils she so acutely 
realised, and to whose domestic policy she was entirely adverse. 
It is a fascinating chapter in the personalities of high politics, 
containing matter which, if we had a great political novelist, 
would furnish him with unusually attractive material. And 
one may well believe in that unfortunate statesman’s sincerity 
when, in taking leave, he wrote :— 

“IT can say with absolute truth that my only regret in 
laying down my office is the cessation of my personal relations 
with your Majesty. May I, then, once for all, and from the 
bottom of my heart, thank your Majesty for your abundant 
and gracious kindness to me ? Whether in public or private 
life I shall always remember it with the deepest gratitude. . .” 

It will be plain to the reader of this correspondence how 
well justified was this expression of gratitude to the great 
lady who alternately mothered and scolded the wayward peer. 

Another principle of the Queen’s political convictions 
related to the Empire. Of that too, she rightly conceived, 
herself to be the upholder and guardian. Whenever the 
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prestige of the Empire seemed to be threatened or to be 
insufficiently taken into consideration by her ministers, she 
made no bones about protesting in the plainest terms. Thus, 
on the Uganda question, she wrote to Lord Rosebery :— 

““So many imprudent and unfortunate things have been 
said by some members of the present Government . . . that 
the public at large will think we are going to pursue a policy 
of giving up everything and lowering our position, which 
is now so good, if we show vacillation. The Queen could 
never support this or anything which lowers the dignity and 
power of her Empire, and she trusts to Lord Rosebery 
especially to uphold this.” 

Again, when the Government seem disposed to act feebly 
towards the Khedive, she telegraphed to Lord Rosebery :— 

“The Khedive has been warned already of the grave 
consequences; but he evidently sees that this means 
nothing, as the action of the British Government now proves. 
It is a most serious state of things. We cannot allow England 
to be lowered in the eyes of the world, as she will be if this 
goes on and we do nothing.” 

And, again, on the action of France in Siam, she 
telegraphed :— 

*“‘ IT have every confidence in your firmness and prudence ; 
but remember it is not only a buffer between ourselves and 
the new French unjustly-conquered territory I wish for, 
it is the honour of my great Empire which must be upheld.” 

England became great while Queen Victoria reigned, 
and if it was not she who made England great, as Sovereign 
she certainly rose to the full height of England’s greatness. 
And with all her fulfilment of public duty, with all her 
embodiment of a high symbol and her sense of Royal function, 
she preserved a sympathetic woman’s heart which, at any 
call upon her pity, prompted her to expressions and actions 
in which there was never a trace of pomp or condescension. 
The qualities of Queen Victoria as a human being are also 
amply illustrated in this volume, more often by occasions 
of mourning than of joy, as must always happen to the old. 
Yet she, unlike some old people who, having much mourned, 
have become indifferent to others’ sorrow, immediately 
felt a fresh pang for every sufferer, as keen for a bereaved 
widow unknown to her, such as Madame Carnot, as for her 
own daughter-in-law mourning for her first-born. Her 
letters of condolence produce that conviction of feeling without 
which such things are mere waste paper, as is proved by their 
effect upon those they comforted ; and Lord Aberdeen was 
not indulging in courtly exaggeration when he assured the 
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Queen that her manifestations of sympathy and regret 
at the sudden death of Sir John Thompson, the Canadian 
Premier, had ‘“ touched the heart of the whole people in a 
manner which cannot be described, but which will certainly 
constitute an epoch in the history of Canada, especially in 
deepening and intensifying the relations and the attachment 
between this and the Mother Country.” So human and 
feeling a heart would naturally be strongly affected by events 
in her own family circle; and no reader will blame Mr. 
Buckle for allowing us so fully to see the Queen’s intense 
participation in all events, joyful and sorrowful, which 
concerned her own family and descendants. Her accounts 
of these family events in her own journal are never per- 
functory: she never forgot to record a name or omitted to 
note the impression made on her by him or her who bore it. 
We see her at Windsor, at Sandringham, at Coburg, at 
Darmstadt, always sharing keenly in what was toward. 
Looking backwards we see the irony of such entries in the 
Queen’s journal as :— 

“Soon after Ella came in, much agitated, to say that 
Alicky and Nicky were engaged, and begging they might 
come in. I was quite thunderstuck as, though I knew Nicky 
much wished it, I thought Alicky was not sure of her mind. 
Saw them both. Alicky had tears in her eyes, but looked 
very bright, and I kissed them both,” and 

‘“* Gave a large dinner in honour of the wedding, at which 
I proposed the healths of Nicky and Alicky in the following 
words: ‘I wish to propose the healths of Their Majesties the 
Emperor and Empress of Russia, my dear grandchildren.’ 
.. . How I thought of darling Alicky, and how impossible 
it seemed that gentle, simple, little Alicky should be the 
great Empress of Russia!” 

Yet the irony of history leaves the simplicity of Queen 
Victoria’s emotions untouched. Both as woman and as 
queen she faces history triumphantly. 


OrxLO WILLIAMS. 


SHORT NOTICES 


Looking Inwards, by Veronica and Paul King. (Heath 
Cranton, Ltd., 7s. 6d.) The authors of “ The Raven and 
the Skyscraper” have accepted the suggestion of the Editor 
of The National Review that someone should do for England 
the same service as that bracing volume set itself to perform 
for the U.S.A. As a result we have an incisive commentary 
on our cranks, our fads, and our sentimentalisms. The book 
is full of breezy commonsense and knocks the bottom out of 
many delusions. Perhaps our authors should remember 
that it is easy to drop into systematic grumbling and that 
even a raven need not croak all the time. Motors, gramo- 
phones and wireless are not exclusively British property ; they 
are the products—if you will the drawbacks—of our common 
civilisation. Also it is startling to find universal infant 
vaccination described as an English characteristic and we are 
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“THEIR TRACKLESS WAY” 
By Mrs. R. W. CHAPIN. Illustrated. 16s. net. 


New Statesman: “For the historian and for all interested in 
politics, its chief interest and importance will lie in Mrs. Chapin’s 
account of her visit to South Africa in 1899, and of the intimate 
friendship with Lord Milner which began in that year.” 


SMITH-DORRIEN 
By Brig. Gen. C. BALLARD, C.B., C.M.G. 15s. net. 
F* Daily Mail: ‘This trenchant book will startle the public. . . 
General Ballard speaks with authority. He served with distinc- 
tion under mith-Dorrien and has had access to that able 
soldier’s private diaries and papers.” 


STRANGE INTELLIGENCE 


Memoirs of Naval Secret Service. 
By HECTOR C. BYWATER& H.C. FERRABY. tos. Gd. net. 


Army, Navy and Air Force Gazette: “* This is probably the first 
book on Naval Intelligence work in which there are no beautiful 
women spies, no masked men and no secret pass words. ‘ihe 
true story of the British Naval Secret Service is sufficiently 
thrilling without any melodrama.”’ 
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puzzled to know why the football fan and the foxhunter are 
decried in the same breath, the one for remaining a passive 
spectator of the game he loves, the other for taking so large 
a personal share in the sport of his predilection. But, take 
it all in all, the book is wholesome, timely, and amusingly 
written, and everyone will find in it food for useful reflection. 


TWO GOOD NOVELS AND AN EXCITING 
THRILLER 


Background, by Mark Severn (Ernest Benn, Ltd., 7s. 6d.). 
This is a good country house story, written by a man who has 
not only lived in the company of squires, but comes of their 
stock and can write about the life he knows. His Heronden 
is a real place, and the heroes and heroines of his story have 
their roots in Kentish soil. They are people we know and 
can feel at home with. A decent living set, even when they 
break rules they do so with restraint. They are only happy 
in their country homes, and at the end of adventures we 
leave them attending to their roses. 


Julian Probert, by Susan Ertz (Hodder & Stoughton, 7s. 6d.). 
This is quite another sort of novel. Clever, yes clever enough. 
But Miss Ertz, unlike Mark Severn, tries to describe what 
she has never seen. Her squire and her parson fail even to be 
comic, so unreal are they, and her hero, Julian Probert, who 
goes bathing naked with a young girl, also naked, is surprised 
and indignant at the “talk” that ensues when the couple 
are caught in their “ altogether.”” Had the boy never even 
been to a day school, where, between classes, he would have 
learned that you can break rules, but not without discomfort ? 
Miss Ertz’s people live in a world of her own, and fancy they 
see life because they like breaking the crockery. Much of the 
book is taken up with rather long-winded argument, and yet 
it is clever and readable in spite of tremendous artistic faults. 
Will so naturally gifted an authoress not consent to open her 
eyes and look at the world as it is and as we have to live 
in it ? 

The Cottage Murder, by E. R. Punshon (Ernest Benn, Ltd., 
7s. 6d.). One long thrill from cover to cover, and a really 
surprising dénouement. 
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THE brief notices that follow do not preclude a fuller appre- 
ciation later on. 


Inheritance. By John Drinkwater. (Ernest Benn, Litd., 
10s. 6d.) 


Mr. Drinkwater comes of good yeoman stock, farmers and innkeepers 
were his progenitors, and he is proud of this. He cannot understand 
indifference to family history—any family history—all family history— 
and he tells us, with zest, the whole of his own as far as he knows it. He 
feels the past in him and is fortified by it. His ‘‘ sense that this frame of 
ours, with its faculties, intimations, desires, fortitudes, perplexities, is in 
some sure, though incalculable, way, stabilised by the undefeated courage 
of many generations’ is strong. He has written a sincere and attractive 


account of his own Inheritance, and he gives good reason for his pride in it. ~ 


Yesterday and To-day in Sinai. By Major C. 8S. Jarvis, 
Governor of Sinai. (William Blackwood & Sons, Ltd., 
15s.) 


If anyone can read this book without afterwards turning to that page in 
The Times that gives the sailings of ships, in order to make out his journey 
to Suez, one can only be sorry for him. This book is fascinating to read, 
and so accurate in its portrayal of the Arab at home that it should be on 
everyone’s bookshelf, no—on their tables, it should not get to the shelf for 
years. Major Jarvis’ history is good, his narrative of modern events is 
accurate, his style is clear, and he has understanding and humour. One 
reader wanted to start at once for Sinai, and was only deterred by the fact 
that there are no hotels, a thing that the author, who omits no essential, 
mentions. Blackwoods specialise in this class of book. They have never 
printed a better specimen than Yesterday and T’o-Day in Sinai. 


India Insistent. By Sir Harcourt Butler, G.C.S.I., G.C.LE. 
William Heinemann, Ltd., 3s. 6d. 


This admirable, brief account of India by one of those most qualified 
to talk of that country should be read by every thinking man and woman. 
It is deeply interesting and is agreeably written. Sir Harcourt thinks that 
we have lost our way, and that “in our enthusiasm for goals we have 
almost forgotten how to govern.” He wants us to get back to our former 
patient and steady effort to improve conditions in India, and to realize the 
small numbers of the people wishing for political ends as against the vast 
numbers of Indians who need good administration. 


The British Association for the Advancement of Science. 
A Retrospect 1831-1931. Centenary edition. 

London and the Advancement of Science. By various 
Authors. (Published by the British Association.) 

These compact little volumes, issued to commemorate the centenary 
of the British Association, give the history of the B.A. from its inauguration 
at York a hundred years ago, and of the contributions made by Londoners 
to the cause of science, from Chaucer onwards. They will be chiefly valued 
as books of reference, though couched in readable form. It is amusing to 
find The Times writing derisive articles on the early meetings of the B.A. 
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